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3. Suspended Wnimation. 


JOURNAL cailed the ‘Los Angelos Star’ recorded the 
following incident at the time it occurred : 

A gentleman in that city had a very large and beautiful tom 
cat, which he had reared from a kitten. It was now five years 
old, and the two animals were mutually attached. Every morning, 
when the servant brought in the water for his master’s tub, Puss 
used to come in and sit at the side of the bed, and gaze with 
admiration at his employer, and sometimes mew him out; but 
retired into a corner during the tubbing, which he thought ir- 
rational, and came out again when the biped was clothed and in his 
right mind. 

One day the cat was seen in the garden tumbling over and 
over in strong convulsions, which ended in its crawling feebly 
into the house. The master heard, and was very sorry, and 
searched for the invalid, but could not find him. However, when 
he went up to bed at night, there was the poor creature stretched 
upon the floor at the side of the bed, the very place where he used 
to sit and gaze at his master, and mew him out of bed. 

The gentleman was affected to tears by the affectionate creature’s 
death, and his coming there to die. He threw a handkerchief 
over poor tom, and passed a downright unhappy night. He 
determined, however, to bury his humble friend; and no time was 
to be lost, the weather being hot. So, when his servant came in 
to fill his tub, he ordered a little grave to be dug directly, and a 
box to be found of a suitable size to receive the remains. 

Then he got up; and, instead of tubbing, as usual, he thought 
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he would wash poor tom’s body for interment, for it was all stained 
and dirty with the mould of the garden. 

He took the body up, and dropped it into the water with a 
souse. 

That souse was soon followed by a furious splashing, that sent 
the water flying in his face and all about the room, and away flew 
the cat through the open window, as if possessed by a devil. Nor 
did the poor body forgive this hydropathic treatment, although 
successful. He took a perverse view, and had never returned to 
the house ‘up to the time of our going to press,’ says the ‘ Los 
Angelos Star.’ 


The cat is not the only animal subject to suspension of vital 
power. Many men and women have been buried alive in this 
condition, especially on the Continent, where the law enforces 
speedy interment. Even in Britain—where they do not shovel one 
into the earth quite so fast—live persons have been buried, and 
others have had a narrow escape. I could give a volume of 
instances at home and abroad. One of them an Archbishop, who 
was actually being carried in funeral procession on an open bier, 
when he came to, and objected—in what terms I know not; but 
the Scotch have an excellent formula in similar cases. It runs 
thus: ‘Bide ye yet, mon; I hae a deal mair mischief to do 
firrrst |’ 

Two recent English cases I could certify to be true : one, a little 
girl at Nuneaton, who lay several days without signs of life; 
another, a young lady, not known to the public, but tome. She 
was dead, in medicine ; but her mother refused to let her be buried, 
because there was no sign of decomposition, and she did not get 
so deadly cold as others had whom that mother had lost by death. 

This girl remained unburied some days, till another of God’s 
creatures put in his word; a fly thought her worth biting, and 
blood trickled from the bite. That turned the scale of opinion, 
and the girl was recovered, and is alive to this day. However, the 
curious reader, who desires to work this vein, need go no farther 
than the index of the ‘Annual Register’ and the ‘ Gentleman’s 
Magazine.’ As for me, I must not be tempted outside my immediate 
subject. The parallel I shall confine a very large theme to is 
exact. 

At the opening of the century the public facilities for anatomy 
were less than now. So then robbing the churchyards was quite 
a trade; and an egotist or two did worse; they killed people for 
the small sum a dead body fetched. 
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Well, a male body was brought to a certain surgeon by a man 
he had often employed, and the pair lumped it down on the dissect- 
ing table, and then the vendor received his money and went. 

The anatomist set to work to open the body; but, in handling 
it, he fancied the limbs were not so rigid as usual, and he took 
another look. Yes, the man was dead: no pulsation either. And 
yet somehow he was not quite cold about the region of the heart. 

The surgeon doubted; he was a humane man, and so, instead 
of making a fine transverse cut, like that, at which the unfortunate 
author of ‘Manon Lescaut’ started out of his trance with a 
shriek, to die in right earnest, he gave the poor body a chance ; 
applied hartshorn, vinegar, and friction, all without success. 
Still he had his doubts ; though, to be frank, I am not clear why he 
still doubted. 

Be that as it may, he called in his assistant and they took the 
body into the yard, turned a high tap on, and discharged a 
small but hard-hitting column of water on to the patient. 

No effect was produced but this-—which an unscientific eye 
might have passed over—the skin turned ay pink in one or 
two places, under the fall of water. 

The surgeon thought this a strong proof life was not extinct; 
but, not to overdo it, he wrapped the man in blankets for a time, 
and then drenched him again, letting the water strike him hard 
on the head and the heart in particular. 

He followed this treatment up, till at last the man’s eyes 
winked, and then he gasped, and presently he gulped, and by-and- 
by he groaned, and eventually uttered loud and fearful cries, as 
one battling with death. 

In a word, he came to, and the surgeon put him into a warm 
bed, and, as Medicine has its fashions, and bleeding was the panacea 
of that day, he actually took blood from the poor body. This 
ought to have sent him back to the place from whence he came- 
the grave, to wit; but somehow it did not: and next day the 
reviver showed him with pride to several visitors; and prepared 
an article. 

Resurrectus was well fed, and, being a pauper, was agreeable 
to lie in that bed for ever, and eat the bread of science. But, as 
years rolled on, his preserver got tired of that. However, he had 
to give him a suit of his own clothes to get ridof him. Did I say 
years? I must have meant days. 

He never did get rid of him; the fellow used to call at 
intervals, and demand charity, urging that the surgeon had taken 
him out of a condition in which he felt neither hunger, thirst, nor 
misery ; and so was now bound to supply his natural needs. 

K 2 
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However, I will not dwell on this painful part of the picture, 
lest learned and foreseeing men should, from the date of reading 
this article, confine resuscitation to quadrupeds. 

To conclude with the medical view. To resuscitate animals 
who seem dead, but are secretly alive, drop them into water from— 
or else drop water on them from—aA SUFFICIENT HEIGHT. 
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OR, CULTURE, FAITH, AND PHILOSOPHY IN AN ENGLISH 
COUNTRY HOUSE. 


Boox II. (continued ).—Cuarter II. 


Tue blinds were half-down in the dining-room, to keep out the 
brilliant summer sun, and the luncheon table shone whitely in the 
soft gloom, looking very cool and refreshing with its green ferns 
and flowers and its day-lit glimmer of glass and silver. The guests 
dropped in by ones and twos. Dr. Jenkinson alone was absent. He 
had been up late last night, writing his sermon, or, to speak more 
truly, doctoring up an old one ; he had, too, been at more than usual 
pains in the delivery of it; and what with these two labours, and 
the gas-light, and the draughts upon the stage, he was now suffer- 
ing from a head-ache which inclined him to keep his room. This 
was soon generally known, and an unlooked-for prospect of freely 
discussing the sermon at luncheon dawned accordingly upon nearly 
every one. 

Mr. Stockton and Miss Merton were amongst the first in the 
dining-room. Both had gone up to one of the open windows, and 
slightly raising the blind, were looking out at the lovely view 
before them—the sea, the marble terrace, and the green shrubs ; 
and were listening to the clear singing of a bird. Mr. Stockton 
had been much struck with the strictly prosaic style of Dr. Jenkin- 
son’s discourse, and he had been secretly contrasting this with the 
more impassioned character of his own mind. The contrast was 
now specially brought home to him by his own deeply-moved 
feelings as he thus looked out upon Nature ; and, as he exclaimed 
‘ Beautiful!—beautiful!’ several times in a half-whisper, he trusted 
that the expression which he put into the word conveyed some 
notion to Miss Merton of all that was going on within him. 
Presently Lady Ambrose entered, saying in a severe voice to some 
one who was behind her, ‘No; I certainly don’t think that Dr. 
Jenkinson has much poetry.’ Mr. Stockton was only half-conscious 
that he heard these words; still, he did hear them; and in some 
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occult way they wrought in his active mind, for he put his hands 
into the pockets of his coat-tails, he slightly raised his head, and 
exclaimed suddenly in his singularly melodious voice, still looking 
out of the window— 
Sweet bird, whose warble, wild and sweet, 
Rings Eden through the budded quicks, 
Oh, tell us where the senses mix ! 
Oh, tell us where the passions meet ! 

He looked round for some response from Miss Merton; but she 
was gone. He only—what somewhat disconcerted him—heard 
Mrs. Sinclair, who had just entered, saying to the man nearest 
‘her, ‘I always thought what a very odd question that was to ask a 
bird—a bird, of all creatures.’ 

The man nearest her happening to be Mr. Storks, she met with 
no response. . 

Mr. Stockton moved towards the table. 

‘No, he said, looking towards Lady Ambrose as he seated 
himself; ‘ I’m afraid our friend’s forte is certainly not poetry.’ 

‘Surely,’ said Donald Gordon with extreme solemnity of 
manner and only a slight twinkle in his eye, ‘his forte is some- 
thing far better. Poetry can only make us happy for a little 
while. Such doctrines as we have heard this morning ought to 
make us happy always.’ 

Lady Ambrose herself was in doubt what, altogether, to think 
of the matter. More than half her heart inclined her to look upon 
Dr. Jenkinson as a valuable ally ; but there was yet, all the while, 
a fatal something that whispered to her a vague distrust of him. 
She was therefore waiting anxiously to hear what would be said by 
others, before taking any side herself; her mind all the while 
being busy with the profoundest questions. This suspense of 
judgment produced a certain gravity and depression in her, which 
was visible on her face, and which seemed to communicate itself 
to nearly every one at her end of the table. For Lady Ambrose 
was a communicative woman. Her spirits, good or bad, were 
generally caught by those near her. Mr. Herbert’s spirits, however, 
seemed to need no one else to depress them. Low, slow, and me- 
lancholy, his accents at once caught the ear of Lady Ambrose. 

‘I have heard to-day,’ he said to Mrs. Sinclair, who was sitting 
next him, ‘an entirely new and in every way memorable doctrine, 
which I never heard before from the mouth of man, woman, or 
child ; nor can I tell by what steps any human being could have 
arrived at it. I have heard that the world—the world as it is— 
could not be better than it is; that there is no real sorrow in it— 
no real evil—no real sin.’ 
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‘Poor Dr. Jenkinson !’ said Mrs. Sinclair, also in a melancholy 
voice ; ‘I suppose he has never loved.’ 

‘I’m sure you ought not to say so,’ said Leslie, ‘ considering the 
attentions he paid you last night.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Mrs. Sinclair, with a peculiar shadowy smile flicker- 
ing over her face, ‘that was only gallantry, Mr. Leslie. I’m sure 
that was not real love.’ 

Lady Ambrose was very ‘ieee with Leslie for having given 
the conversation this turn. She was anxiously waiting to hear 
what Mr. Herbert would say more. But Mr. Herbert relapsed 
into silence. Mr. Stockton’s voice, however, became at this 
moment audible ; and Lady Ambrose turned all her attention to 
him. 

‘The whole teachings of that school,’ he was saying—his voice 
also was melancholy— have always seemed to me nothing more than 
a few fragments of science imperfectly understood, obscured by a 
few fragments of Christianity imperfectly remembered.’ 

Lady Ambrose still remained in doubt. 

‘You forget,’ said Leslie, ‘that Dr. Jenkinson’s Christianity is 
really a new firm trading under an old name, and trying to pur- 
chase the goodwill of the former establishment.’ 

Lady Ambrose’s faith in the doctor began to strengthen. She 
felt sure at that moment that whatever Leslie spoke lightly of 
would be something of which she would approve. Again, however, 
Mr. Herbert’s accents arrested her. 

‘It issimply,’ he was saying to Mrs. Sinclair, evidently alluding 
to the same subject—‘ it is simply our modern atheism, trying to 
hide its own nakedness, for the benefit of the more prudish part of 
the public, in the cast grave-clothes of a Christ who, whether He 
be risen or no, is very certainly, as the angel said, not here.’ 

Lady Ambrose was again in doubt. 

‘ All discussion of such subjects seems to me but a diseased ac- 
tivity,’ said Mr. Rose, raising languidly a white, deprecating hand. 

Lady Ambrose was bewildered. 

‘In his main point,’ said Mr. Storks with severe dogmatism, 
‘ putting aside his quasi-religious manner of expressing it—which, 
considering his position, may be pardoned—lI conceive Dr. Jenkin- 
son to have been entirely right.’ 

The mind of Lady Ambrose at once cleared. This fatal com- 
mendation of Mr. Storks confirmed her worst suspicions. The 
gloom on her face deepened, and she had a look almost of distress 
about her as she turned to Laurence. 

* You look tired,’ he said to her. 

‘No,’ said Lady Ambrose, wearily: ‘at least, perhaps I am a 
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little.” Do you know, I always think one feels rather dull if one 
doesn’t get the letters one expects.’ 

‘ Perhaps you don’t know,’ said Laurence, ‘that the letters you 
got this morning were only those of last night’s post. Our Sunday 
letters we are obliged to send for, and they don’t generally come 
till later on in the day.’ 

‘Really!’ exclaimed Lady Ambrose, with surprise. A smile 
slowly spread over her face; her frank eyes lit up again. ‘The 
Duchess couldn’t have forgotten it,’ she said to herself half- 
consciously. Strangely enough, a new warmth, it seemed, had 
dawned upon her, and her ice-bound gloom began to thaw—to 
thaw only, however, not to evaporate. It did not go; it only 
became voluble. 

‘Do you know, Mr. Laurence,’ she said, ‘I have been thinking 
over and over again about many of the things that were said last 
night ; and I really am afraid that the world is getting very bad. 
It is very sad to think so; but, with all this infidelity and wicked- 
ness of which we hear so much, I’m afraid it is true. For my 
own part, you know, there is nothing I dislike so much as to hear 
the Bible profanely spoken about ; though, of course, I know one 
is tempted sometimes to make jokes out of it oneself. And then,’ 
Lady Ambrose added—her ideas did not always follow one another 
in the strictest order—‘ hardly a week passes without some new 
scandal. I had a letter only this morning, telling me all the 
particulars about Colonel Eardly and poor Lady Arthur. And 
that man, you know—just fancy it !—it will not be very long before 
we shall be obliged to receive him again. However,’ said Lady 
Ambrose, with a slightly more cheerful accent, ‘ that sort of thing, 
I believe, is confined to ws. The middle classes are all right—at 
least, one always hears so.’ 

At this moment Lord Allen’s voice was heard. 

‘But now,’ Lady Ambrose went on to Laurence, very slightly 
moving her head in the direction of Lord Allen, and speaking in 
a low tone, ‘ how different he is!’ 

Lady Ambrose had the greatest admiration for Lord Allen, 
though her acquaintance with him had hitherto been of the slight- 
est ; and Laurence, not knowing how to respond to all her late re- 
marks, was glad that her attention was thus called elsewhere. 

‘Don’t you think,’ Allen was saying, half addressing himself to 
Mr. Herbert, half to Mr. Luke, ‘that, though things as they 
are in our days may be worse than they have ever been before, 
there are yet in the minds of our generation ideas of things as they 
might be, that are in advance of what has ever been before ? I know 
quite well that society now is without any definite structure; and 
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that it is the hardest thing in the world for one member of the 
body politic to perform its functions with regard to the others. I 
feel this every moment. I feel, too, how utterly without a religion 
we are ’ (Lady Ambrose started )—‘ at least, a religion that one man 
can express to another, and that can enable men to act in concert. 
But, in spite of all this, it seems to me that a higher class of con- 
ceptions, both of religion and morals, is forming itself in the minds 
of thinking men—a purer, more unselfish morality, a more liberal 
social system.’ 

‘ Perfectly true, Lord Allen,’ said Mr. Luke, ‘ perfectly true ! 
It is indeed the very essence of the cultured classes to be beyond 
their time—to have, indeed, every requisite for making everything 
better, except the practical power. As you say, what man’s life ought 
tc be—what true morality is—what is true sense, and what is true 
nonsense—these are matters never at any time distinguished so 
truly as by some of us in the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
Only, unfortunately,’ said Mr. Luke, sighing slowly, and looking 
round the table, ‘the dense ignorance of the world at large hampers 
and hinders such men as these, so that all that their teaching and 
their insight can do, is only to suggest a Utopia in the future, in- 
stead of leading to any reality in the present.’ 

‘ All my happiness is in a kind of Utopia,’ said Mrs. Sinclair, 
dreamily. : 

‘ Yes—yes,’ said Mr. Luke, wearily ; ‘so in these days must be 
the happiness of all of us—except that of the world at large.’ 

Mr. Storks was here heard clearing his throat. With an omi- 
nous pugilistic smile he turned towards Mr. Luke. 

‘Are you quite sure,’ he said, ‘that the reason why your friends 
do nothing practical is not because they will build Utopias? « I, 
as I have already said, entirely hold with Dr. Jenkinson that the 
world is as good as it can be—has, indeed, been always as good as 
it could have been—has, that is, been always persistently progress- 
ing by one constant course of evolution. I don’t myself profess to 
be a student of history; but, as far as I at all understand its teach- 
ings, the one thing it most clearly shows to us is, that what strikes 
a superficial observer as simply the decadence of old orders of 
things, is really, under the surface, the birth of thenew. Indeed,’ 
said Mr. Storks, shrugging his shoulders, ‘ of course it must be so. 
Weare all part of Nature ; and, little as we think it, we are all work- 
ing together by invincible and inviolable laws. Nature will have 
her own way; and those who have studied her carefully know that 
her way is always the best. Even supposing we could transplant 
ourselves into some different, some more advanced, state of society 
—pooh !—do you think we should be any happier there? As 
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much happier, I suppose, as you or I should be if we were trans- 
lated into the heaven our nurses used to tell us of, where nothing 
was done but to sing Tate and Brady’s psalms with the angels to 
all eternity. The air of our own age is the only air fit for us. 
In any other we should languish.’ 

‘I languish in this, said Mr. Luke, looking up to the 
ceiling. 

Scarcely were the words out of his mouth than Mr. Saunders 
exclaimed, in his most excited and shrillest voice, ‘I deny it—I 
entirely deny it!’ 

Mr. Luke was thunderstruck. Even Mr. Storks was taken 
aback by the audacity of the contradiction; and as for the rest of 
the company, they could not conceive where on earth Mr. Saunders 
had left his manners. Mr. Storks, however, was still more aston- 
ished, and still less pleased, when he discovered, as Mr. Saunders 
proceeded, what was the real meaning of his speech. 

‘I entirely deny,’ Mr. Saunders went on, ‘that the ways of 

Nature are the best ways. I maintain, on the contrary, that 

Nature is the most odious of things—that the whole universe is 
constructed on the most hateful principles; in fact, that out of 
the primordial atoms only one good thing has developed itself, 
and that is the one thing that is usually opposed to Nature—the 
reason of man.’ 

Mr. Storks turned sharply round, and stared at Mr. Saunders, 
with an indescribable expression that at once reduced the young 
man to silence; and then said to him, in a voice of grim unconcern, 
‘May I trouble you for the mustard?’ The unexpectedness of 
this utterance completed the discomfiture of Mr. Saunders. Mr. 
Storks took some mustard, and then again addressed himself to 
Mr. Luke. 

‘ You see,’ he said, ‘what I take to be civilisation is the gradual 
self-adaptation of the human organism to its environment—an 
adaptation which must take place, and any attempts to hinder 
which are simply neither more nor less than disease. Progress is 
a thing that will continue despite the opposition of individuals. 
Its tendencies are beyond the control of individuals, and are to be 
sought in the spirit of the age at large,—not—if you will forgive 
me the word—in the crotchets of this or that thinker. And it 
seems to me to be the hopeful and distinguishing feature of the 
present day, that men are learning generally to recognise this 
truth—that they are learning not to cry out against progress, but 
to investigate its grand and inevitable laws, and submit them- 
selves willingly to them. And the tendency of our own day is, I 
am proud to say, a tendency towards firm, solid, verifiable knowledge, 
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and, as a result of this, towards the acquisition of a firm and solid 
happiness also.’ 

‘To me,’ said Mr. Herbert, ‘it seems rather that the only hope 
for the present age lies in the possibility of some individual wiser 
than the rest getting the necessary power, and in the most arbi- 
trary way possible putting a stop to this progress—utterly stamp- 
ing out and obliterating every general tendency peculiar to our 
own time. Mr. Storks will perhaps think me very foolish. -Per- 
haps I am. I freely own that I could more easily tell a good action 
if I saw it, than a good piece of protoplasm, and that I think the 
discovery of a holy moral law, by which an individual may live, 
of infinitely more importance than the discovery of all the laws of 
progress in the world. But let Mr. Storks despise me, and not be 
angry with me : 

‘My dear sir,’ interposed Mr. Storks, with a gruff courtesy, ‘why 
should I do either the one or the other ?’ 

‘ Because,’ said Mr. Herbert, slightly waving his hand, and 
speaking with great emphasis, ‘had I only the power, I would my- 
self put a forcible stop to all this evolution. I would make a 
clean sweep of all the improvements that the present day so much 
vaunts. I would collect an army of strong, serviceable, honest 
workmen, and send them to blow up Manchester, and Birmingham, 
and Liverpool, and Leeds, and Wolverhampton—— 

‘And all the artisans in them?’ asked Mr. Storks. 

‘Well, said Mr. Herbert, smiling, ‘I would, perhaps, give the 
artisans notice of this gunpowder plot of mine. And yet their 
existence has always presented a painful difficulty to me. For if 
there is no other life, I think they have a very bad time of it here; 
and if there is another life, I think that they will certainly be 
damned. But it is not only Manchester and Birmingham that I 
would blow up. I would blow up also every anatomical museum 
in the land, save such as were: absolutely necessary for the use of 
professional doctors. I would destroy every railway, and nearly 
every steam-engine; and I would do.a number of other things of 
a like sort, by way of preparing the ground for a better state of 
society. Indeed, so far am I from believing that an entirely dif- 
ferent and better state of society is unthinkable, that I believe it 
to be not impracticable; and I am at the present moment collect- 
ing money, from such as will here and there confide in me, for the 
purpose of purchasing land, and of founding a community upon 
what seem to me to be true and healthful principles—a Utopia, in 
fact—a state in which I trust may be realised once again upon the 
earth those two things to which we are now such strangers—order 
and justice.’ 
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‘I once began a book about justice,’ said Lauvence, ‘on the 
model of Plato’s Republic.’ 

‘ What is Plato’s Republic ?’ said Lady Ambrose. ‘Tell me.’ 

‘It is a book,’ said Laurence, ‘ which describes the meeting of 
a party of friends, who fell discussing high topics just as we are 
doing, and, amongst others, What is justice ?’ 

‘What!’ exclaimed Lady Ambrose. ‘Did not they know 
that ?’ 

‘ You forget,’ said Laurence, ‘that this was very long ago.’ 

‘To be sure,’ said Lady Ambrose ; ‘and they were of course all 
heathens. Well—and what conclusions did they come to as to the 
nature of justice ?’ 

‘ At first,’ said Laurence, ‘ though Socrates himself was amongst 
them, they were all completely at a loss how to define it. But 
at last they hit upon the notion of constructing an ideal perfect 
state, in which of course justice would be lurking somewhere. 
Now there are in life, Plato says, four great virtues—wisdom, 
courage, temperance, and justice; and no sooner has the ideal 
state been constructed, than it appears that three of these virtues 
are specially illustrated and embodied, each in a particular class 
of citizens. Thus, wisdom is speedily embodied in the theoretical 
politicians and religious speculators of the day; courage is em- 
bodied in the practical men who maintain and execute the regula- 
tions and orders of the philosophers ; and temperance is embodied 
in the commercial and industrial classes, who loyally submit 
themselves to their betters, and refrain from meddling in matters 
that are too high for them. And now, where is justice? In what 
class is that embodied specially ?’ 

‘In the judges and the magistrates and the policemen,’ said 
Lady Ambrose. 

‘No,’ said Laurence; ‘it is peculiar to no class. It resides 
in all. It is that virtue which enables the others to exist and to 
continue.’ 

‘ But surely,’ said Lady Ambrose, ‘ all that is not what we mean 
by justice now?’ 

‘ Certainly not,’ said Laurence; ‘and my book was designed to 
investigate what justice is, as it exists now. I, like Plato, con- 
structed a state, making it, however, a real rather than an ideal 
picture. But when I had done this, I could find no earnest thinking 
class to represent wisdom; no class of practical politicians that 
would carry out even the little wisdom they knew, and so represent 
courage ; and certainly no commercial or industrial class that 
would refrain for a single day from meddling in matters that were 
too high for them, and so represent temperance. So I analysed 
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life in a somewhat different way. I divided it into happiness, 
misery, and justice. I then at once discovered that the rich 
represented all the happiness of which we are now capable, and 
the poor all the misery ; ; and that justice was that which set this 
state of things going and enabled it to continue.’ 

‘Ah, Laurence!’ exclaimed Mr. Herbert, clapping his hands 
gently in sad soft applause, ‘I like that. I wish you had worked 
out this idea more fully.’ 

‘Suppose,’ exclaimed Leslie, suddenly, ‘ that we try this after- 
noon to construct a Utopia ourselves. Let us try and embody 
our notions of life as it ought to be in a new Republic.’ 

‘Well,’ said Lady Ambrose, ‘ I am not a Conservative; I don’t 
object. I’m sure at any rate that there is much we could all of 
us alter, if we only had our own way.’ 

* Much,’ said Lady Grace, with severe briskness. 

‘Much,’ said Miss Merton, with a soft, half serious smile. 

‘Much,’ said Lord Allen, catching eagerly at the idea. 

‘ Well, then,’ said Laurence, ‘let us all do our best to give 
those airy somethings, our aspirations, a local habitation and a 
name.’ 

The majority of the company took very kindly to the proposal. 
Lady Grace was especially pleased, as it seemed to provide at once 
a whole afternoon’s occupation for the party; and it was arranged 
accordingly that after luncheon they should adjourn for castle- 
building to a shady spot in the garden. 


Cuapter III. 


Lavrencr’s gardens, which had been laid out and planted with 
great care by his uncle, were in what had been designed to bea 
highly classical style. ‘There was formal made ground in many 
places—broad flights of steps flanked by gods and goddesses, long 
straight terraces set with vases and Irish yews. Busts of orators, 
poets, and philosophers, with Latin inscriptions, glimmered in 
groves of laurel; and scaly Tritons, dappled with green lichens, 
spouted up twinkling water in the middle of gleaming basins. 
But Nature here had been too strong for art. The uneven 
character of the ground had conquered all efforts at any general 
formality. Walk led into walk without any order; the artificial 
ground gradually died away into natural undulations ; everywhere 
the eye lost itself in a confusion of luxuriant foliage ; the velvet of 
the green turf was entirely English ; the smell of English flowers 
was in the air. The whole place seemed, indeed, a wilderness of 
Romance, into which the classical element had quite melted—as 
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it does in Goethe’s Helena—and the steps, terraces, statues, 
and Latin inscriptions, impressed the mind only as a soft sigh 
for the past, that could not even conjure back a shadow of its 
reality. 

The gardens to-day were looking at their loveliest. There 
was an unusual freshness in the warm summer air. Beyond the 
green shrubs the sea shone bright and blue; and through the 
shrubs the sea-breeze moved and whispered. 

Guided by Lady Grace, the guests gradually converged after 
luncheon towards the appointed spot, straggling thither by various 
ways, and in desultory groups. Laurence strolled slowly on behind 
with Miss Merton, choosing a path which none of the others had 
taken. 

* How delicious this is!’ said Miss Merton, lifting her hat to 
enjoy the breeze upon her forehead. ‘Nobody could be in bad 
spirits in a place like this. There is something so fresh and living 
everywhere, and even when we lose sight of the sea we still 
hear it.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Laurence. ‘I believe these gardens are like Keats’s 
island. There is no recess in them 


Not haunted by the murmurous sound of waves.’ 


‘ And how exquisitely everything is kept!’ said Miss Merton, 
as they turned up a narrow winding walk, thickly set on either 
side with carefully-trimmed laurels. 

Everything was, indeed, as Miss Merton said, kept with the most 
perfect care. Not a weed was on the grey gravel; not a single 
laurel twig called for pruning. Every vase they passed was full of 
the most delicious flowers; birds sang overhead in the branches of 
limes. and of acacia-trees. Everything seemed to be free from 
care, and to be laughing, light of heart, in the bright weather. 

‘I am taking you this way,’ said Laurence, ‘ beeause I want to 
show you what I think may interest you.’ 

As he spoke these words, a sudden bend in the walk brought 
them face to face with something that gave Miss Merton a sudden 
sensation of surprise. It was a small classical portico built in a 
style of the most severe simplicity, through which by an iron gate 
one passed into an open space beyond. What surprised Miss 
Merton on seeing this was the singular sense of desolation and 
dreariness that seemed all at once to come over her. The iron 
gates before her were a mass of rust; the portico, which had once 
been white, was weather-stained into a dismal grey; the stone, 
too, it was built of, was scaling off in almost every place, and the 
fragments lay unheeded as they had fallen upon the ground. 
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Here, amongst everything that spoke of the utmost care, was one 
object that spoke of entire forgetfulness and neglect. They 
approached in silence, and Miss Merton looked in through the 
bars of the rusty gate. The scene that met her eyes was one of 
greater desolation still. It was a circular plot of ground, fenced 
round by a low stone wall that was surmounted by spiked railings. 
It looked as though it might have been once a flower garden, but 
it was now a wilderness. Outside its boundary rose the rare and 
beautiful trees of the happy-tended shrubberies. Inside were 
nettles, brambles, and long weedy grass. Nothing else was visible 
in this desolate enclosure but three cypresses, apparently of various 
ages, the two smaller planted near together, the third, and by far 
the largest, standing apart by itself. 

Miss Merton was quite at a loss what to make of this strange 
spot; and, as Laurence was feeling in his pocket for the key, she 
asked him if it had anything to do with breeding pheasants. 

‘Do you see what is written above the gate?’ said Laurence. 

Miss Merton looked, and detected a dim inscription, whose 
letters still retained a glimmer of fading gold. 

‘Can you read it ?’ said Laurence. 

‘ Neque harum, quas colis, arborum 
Te, preter invisam cupressum, 
Ulla brevem dominum sequetur. 
“Of all these trees which you love so, the hated cypress only 
shall follow its master, and be faithful to him in his narrow 
house.” But come—let us go inside, if you are not afraid of the 
long grass.’ 

They passed through the gate, which gave a low wail upon its 
hinges, and Miss Merton followed Laurence, knee-deep in grass 
and nettles, to the smallest of the three cypress-trees. There 
Laurence paused. At the foot of the tree Miss Merton saw a flat 
slab of marble, with something written upon it; and for the first 
time she felt certain that she must be in a place of graves. 

‘This, said Laurence, pointing to the little cypress, ‘ was 
planted only five years ago, ten days before the poor old man died 
who now sleeps under it. That is the inscription he himself chose, 
and he had that very stone slab brought to his bedside to look at 
during his last illness. This is my uncle’s grave. 

Omnis moriar, nullaque pars mei 

Vitabit Libitinam. 
*‘T shall wholly die, and there is no part of me that will escape 
the Venus of death.” That, and that alone, he chose to have 
written over him.’ 

Laurence spoke with much feeling, and for a moment covered 
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Here, amongst everything that spoke of the utmost care, was one 
object that spoke of entire forgetfulness and neglect. They 
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bars of the rusty gate. The scene that met her eyes was one of 
greater desolation still. It was a circular plot of ground, fenced 
round by a low stone wall that was surmounted by spiked railings. 
It looked as though it might have been once a flower garden, but 
it was now a wilderness. Outside its boundary rose the rare and 
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nettles, brambles, and long weedy grass. Nothing else was visible 
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ages, the two smaller planted near together, the third, and by far 
the largest, standing apart by itself. 
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spot; and, as Laurence was feeling in his pocket for the key, she 
asked him if it had anything to do with breeding pheasants. 

‘Do you see what is written above the gate?’ said Laurence. 
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letters still retained a glimmer of fading gold. 
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“ Of all these trees which you love so, the hated cypress only 
shall follow its master, and be faithful to him in his narrow 
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slab of marble, with something written upon it; and for the first 
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‘This, said Laurence, pointing to the little cypress, ‘ was 
planted only five years ago, ten days before the poor old man died 
who now sleeps under it. That is the inscription he himself chose, 
and he had that very stone slab brought to his bedside to look at 
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his eyes with his hands. Miss Merton was so much surprised that 
she hardly knew what response to make. 

‘But does nobody take any care of this place?’ at last she 
said. 

‘No,’ said Laurence. ‘ By his own last orders, nobody. But come 
—you must look at this too.’ And he motioned her towards the 
neighbouring cypress. 

At the foot of this, almost hidden by the long grass, Miss 
Merton saw something that surprised her still more strangely. It 
was the statue of a woman half reclining in a languid attitude 
on a block of hewn marble. The figure was full and beautiful, 
and the features of the face were singularly fine; but there was 
something in the general effect that struck one at the first moment 
as not pleasing. What slight drapery there was, was disposed 
meretriciously over the rounded limbs; on the arms were heavy 
bracelets ; one of the hands held a half-inverted wine-cup, and the 
other was laid negligently on a heap of coins. But what jarred 
most upon the feelings was the face, with its perfect features. 
For a cold sneer was fixed upon the full mouth and the fine 
nostrils; and the eyes, with a leer of petulant sensuality, seemed 
to be fixed for ever upon the flat neighbouring gravestone. 

‘This cypress,’ said Laurence, ‘is much older than the other. 
It was planted twenty years ago; and twenty years ago the 
original of that statue was laid beneath it. She was one of the 
many nameless ladies who from time to time shared his fortunes 
at the house here. She was, too, by far the loveliest. But she 
was at the same time the hardest, the coarsest, the most merce- 
nary of all her race. He knew it too—knew it thoroughly. He 
read her through and through, with a keen, cynical humour. And 
yet all the same she intoxicated him—she distracted him. He 
squandered so much money upon her that she had made a large 
fortune out of him, when suddenly she caught a chill and died. 
She died here, and here she was buried ; and all his feelings about 
her—many of his feelings, too, about himself—you may read in this 
statue. It was all done exactly as he directed. The attitude, the 
drapery, the wine-cup held in one hand, and the money in the 
other, are there by his express direction; and by his direction, too, 
that face, with its lovely features, leers and sneers at him for ever, 
as he rests in his neglected grave. See, too, there is the epitaph 
which he chose for her— 

Lusisti satis, edisti satis, atque bibisti ; 
Tempus abire tibi est. 


*‘ You have wantoned enough with me—you have eaten enough of 
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my substance—you have drunk enough of my champagne: ’tis now 
high time for you to go.”’ 

‘What strange inscriptions!’ said Miss Merton, absently, half 
bewildered by the whole scene. 

‘Let us come now to the third tree,’ said Laurence, ‘and you 
shall see what is overshadowed by it.’ 

They passed across the enclosure to the largest of the three 
cypresses, and at the foot of that Miss Merton discovered a third 
grave-stone, also with a poetical inscription. ‘You can read that,’ 
said Laurence, ‘ without help of mine.’ 

Miss Merton looked, and read the following lines, which were 
not new to her : 

A slumber did my spirit seal, 
I knew no mortal fears. 


She seemed a thing that could not feel 
The touch of earthly years. 


She knows no motion now, nor force, 
She neither feels nor sees, 

Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course 
With rocks, and stones, and trees. 


‘ Here,’ said Laurence, ‘is the oldest grave of all. Its date is 
that of the tree that stands beside it, and that was planted forty 
years ago. Under that stone lies the only woman—except myself, 
almost the only thing—that the old man ever really loved. This 
was in his young days. He was only thirty when she died; and 
her death was the great turning-point of his life. She lived with 
him for two years, in a little cottage that stood on the very spot 
where he afterwards built the villa. She has no name, you see, on 
the grave-stone, and I had best not give her any. She was some 
one’s wife, but not his. This is her story. I have her miniature 
somewhere, which one day I should like to show you. It is a 
lovely dark face, with liquid, spiritual eyes, and under it are written 
two lines of Byron, which might have been composed for her : 


She walks in beauty like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies. 


Well, there she lies now; and the old man’s youth lies buried with 
her. It was her death that made him a philosopher. He built 
this great place here, and laid out these gardens half to kill his 
grief for her, and half to keep alive her memory ; and here, as you 
see, he buried her. She gave up all that was best in her for the 
love of him. He gave up all that was best in him for the loss of her.’ 

* And is this place left quite uncared for?’ said Miss Merton, 
looking around her. 

‘It is left,’ said Laurence, ‘as he ordered it should be. All 
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through him ran a vein of curious scoffing, of which he was himself 
the object: and one of his special orders was that, when he was 
dead and buried, no further care of any kind should be spent upon 
this spot. The grass and weeds were to be left to grow wild in it, 
the rails to rust, the portico to decay and crumble. “Do you 
think,” he said to me, “that I know so little of life as to flatter 
myself that any single creature will regret me when I am gone, or 
even waste a thought upon me? I do not choose, as Christians do, 
to rest for ever under a lie; for their tombs are lying monuments 
that they are remembered; mine shall be a true one that I am 
forgotten. Yes,” he said, “it makes me laugh to think of myself 
—me, who have built this house and planted these gardens which 
others will enjoy—rotting in the midst of it all, under thorns and 
brambles, in a little dismal wilderness. And then, perhaps, 
Otho,” he would say to me, “some of your friends who will walk 
about these gardens in a year or two—Christians, no doubt, with 
the Devil knows what of fine sentiments about faith and immor- 
tality—will look in through the bars of the gate, and be shocked at 
that honest wilderness, that unconcealed neglect, which is the only 
real portion of those that have been.” But during his last illness he 
softened just a tittle, and admitted that I, he did believe, cared for 
him, and might, when he was dead, every now and then think of 
him. “ And so,” he said, “if you care to do it, come every now and 
then, and scrape the moss from my inscription, and from the two 
others. But that is all I will have you do—that, and nothing 
‘more. This little will express all that it is possible that you 
should feel for me.” I promised him to do no more than that, and 
that I do.’ 

Laurence was a man who was at times readily moved, and his 
voice was now tremulous and low with feeling. 

‘Poor old man!’ he went on, as they passed out of the gates, 
and were again in the bright, trim garden ; ‘he thought he was a 
calm, hard philosopher—a Roman of the Empire—a master artist 
in life, who knew each most delicate shade of beauty and of plea- 
sure, and who could lay any phantom of sorrow with a sneer or an 
epigram. To himself, I believe, he appeared as the union of three 
characters, Petronius, Seneca, and Voltaire. He fancied that he 
belonged to times before his own ; but he belonged in reality to 
times after them. If he was Roman at all, as he always fancied 
himself, he was Roman only in that sombre ennui that through all 
his later years oppressed him—an ennui that always kept him 
seeking for enjoyments, and that turned the enjoyments into ashes 
as soon as he possessed them. He was what I suppose would be- 
called a man of pleasure; but he was at heart what such men 
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always must be if possessed of any power of mind—a man of sorrows. 
Perhaps I am rather morbid in the way in which I think of him; 
but he always seems to me as a type of what the world is very soon 
coming to. He was without hope, without principle. He had an 
exquisite appreciation of every kind of pleasure, from the highest 
to the lowest; but his higher pleasures only made him despise the 
lower ones; and the lower ones he only sought for that he might 
drown the higher. Look! do you see that white stone pavilion 
there with the glass doors? He would sit there for days, looking 
out at the sea or at his flowers, or drawing, reading, or writing. 
The place is just as he left it, and inside are all his favourite books 
and papers. However, here we are close to the others. I am afraid 
we are rather late. Don’t you hear them all talking ?’ 

A turn of the path, as Laurence spoke, brought them upon the 
spot where nearly the whole party were already assembled, disposed 
in an easy group upon the grass. The place was an amphitheatre 
of velvet turf, set round with laurels and all kinds of shrubs; in the 
arena of which—if one may so speak—a little fountain splashed 
cool and restless in a porphyry basin. Overhead the blue summer 
sky was screened by the whispering shade of tall trees; and above 
the dark laurel leaves the fresh sea was seen in the distance, an azure 
haze full of sparklings. The whole scene, as Laurence and Miss 
Merton came upon it, was curiously picturesque. The various 
dresses made against the green turf a soft medley of colours. The 
ladies were in white and black and pale yellow, green and crimson 
and dove-colour. All the men, except Mr. Luke, were in shooting 
coats; and Mr. Saunders, who wore knickerbockers, had even pink 
stockings. And here, as the lights and shades flickered over them, 
and the gentle air breathed upon them, they seemed altogether 
like a party from which an imaginative onlooker might have ex- 
pected a new Decameron. 

There is one thing more to be noticed. A small gravel path 
ran round the top of the amphitheatre ; and on this stood three 
figures, not mixing with the group below them. Two of these, 
who stood together, were Mr. Herbert and Mr. Rokeby. The third, 
who stood quite apart, with his hands in his pockets, and a grim 
smile on his face, was Mr. Storks. Miss Merton immediately 
joined the group, whilst Laurence addressed himself to the three 
gentlemen who seemed so little inclined to identify themselves 
with the general movement. As he was doing this, two more ab- 
sentees made their appearance—Donald Gordon, with Dr. Jenkin- 
son leaning on his arm. 

The Doctor paused and surveyed the group. He smiled hesitat- 
ingly for a moment, and at length sat himself down by the side of 
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Mrs. Sinclair. She was certainly looking very bewitching in a 

grey Gainsborough hat, and was at that moment casting down 

her long eyelashes, whilst engaged with the sixth button of her 
love. 

‘So here,’ said Donald Gordon to the Doctor, ‘they are to 

construct their ideal state out of the materials of the real.’ 

‘Well,’ said the Doctor, who was just preparing something 
pleasant to say to Mrs. Sinclair, ‘I don’t mean to say that there 
is not much anarchy, much sin, much frivolity to be wished away ; 
but I don’t think that we, constituted as we are, could devise a 
better age. Indeed, I don’t think we could devise a different one. 
You see, we are necessarily limited by the circumstances that have 
created us.’ Here the Doctor abruptly broke off, and with a tremu- 
lous solicitude begged Mrs. Sinclair to let him button her glove 
for her. 

Meanwhile, all the ladies, with the exception of Mrs. Sinclair, 
had fallen, under Lady Grace’s vigorous guidance, to discussing 
the higher education of women, or rather of woman—how her life 
might be made nobler, worthier, more significant. 

‘Now, Mr. Laurence,’ exclaimed Lady Ambrose at last, dangling 
her hat in her hand, ‘do come and put a stop to this. You see 
what a woman’s parliament would be if we ever have one, which 
my husband thinks not at all impossible.’ 

‘Don’t you hear,’ said Mrs. Sinclair to Leslie, ‘ you’re wanted. 
Come now, begin and talk cleverly. We’re all listening.’ 

‘I think, Laurence,’ said Dr. Jenkinson, who was a little 
piqued at finding how readily his fair neighbour turned away 
from him, ‘I think, if you are going to construct a republic, you 
should have some Socrates to conduct your argument; otherwise 
you will never get on.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Laurence, ‘ will you be our Socrates ?’ 

‘No,’ said Dr. Jenkinson, who had noticed that Mr. Storks 
who was still standing by himself, and Mr. Herbert and Mr. Rokeby 
who were still standing together, were all three of them regarding 
the party with a certain expression of pity. ‘No, I think not. 
Get started, and perhaps soon I will come back and see how you 
are getting on. I must go for a few minutes to speak to Mr, Storks. 
But remember—you must get a Socrates.’ 

At last, after some discussion, it was decided that the Socrates 
should be Robert Leslie. 

‘See,’ said Mrs. Sinclair, ‘I told you you would be wanted to 
talk cleverly.’ 

‘Well,’ said Leslie, ‘if I am, you must listen and admire. 
Come, now, promise me this: that for this afternoon you will be 
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my friend for better for worse; and that you will not be shocked 
at anything I may have occasion to say.’ 

‘I will do my best,’ said Mrs. Sinclair. ‘ And now, Mr. Leslie, 
don’t you think you would be more comfortable if you sat a little 
farther off? or Lady Grace, of whom I am already afraid, will begin 
to think we're flirting.’ 

‘And now, Mr. Leslie,’ said Lady Ambrose, ‘I hope you feel 
equal to pouring oil on these troubled waters; though I very much 
doubt if you know what extremely troubled waters a lot of women 
like ourselves are. Here is one of us who thinks that everything 
will go well if women can only learn to paint flowers on white 
dessert plates, and get fifteen shillings apiece for them.’ 

‘And I, said Lady Grace, smiling good-naturedly, ‘was just 
saying that they ought all to be taught logic.’ 

‘Perfectly true,’ exclaimed Mr. Saunders, putting up his 
spectacles to see who had spoken. 

‘And Miss Merton,’ said Lady Ambrose, ‘thinks that we 
should all be taught to walk the hospitals, or be sick-nurses.’ 

‘I should not so much mind that,’ said Mrs. Sinclair, ‘in war 
time, if one had any one fighting in whose life one really took an 
interest. I once thought, Mr. Leslie, that that might really be 
my mission, perhaps.’ 

‘But,’ said Lady Ambrose, ‘how are we to build a castle in the 
air together, if we are all at cross purposes like this ?’ 

There did, indeed, seem little probability of our friends setting 
to work at all, until Leslie slightly raised his voice, and said: 

‘In spite of all our differences, I think we shall be able to 
agree together, if you will listen for a moment to me. It is quite 
true that we all of us look upon life in different ways, and from 
different standpoints. We have all of us different and even clash- 
ing views in philosophy, politics, and religion. Our views of a 
perfect or a good state, one might expect, will differ very widely ; 
and it would seem almost hopeless to try and make them agree. 
But I believe that our differences are often more outward than in- 
ward, and I believe the thing may be done. For there is one point 
on which I think we may all meet on amicable terms. We shall all 
admit, I suppose, that in a perfect state all the parts will be per- 
fect, and each part will imply and involve all the others. Let us, 
then, first begin to see what it is that we really desire society to 
be—the lives we ourselves should like to live—our hopes—our 
aims——our pleasures—and see afterwards what is implied in 
these.’ 

‘And is that all,’ said Allen, ‘that is needed to make the 
world perfect—that a very small section of it—which I suppose 
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you mean by society—is to be able to enjoy itself in the most re- 
fined way possible? Are we to take no care first of any of the 
really high aims in life? Are we to let religion go without even 
enquiring first if it be worth keeping ?’ 

‘ We shall come to that afterwards,’ said Leslie. ‘If we want 
a religion, depend upon it, it will be implicit in our notions of a 
perfect state of society.’ 

‘I confess I don’t see that,’ said Lady Ambrose. ‘I think if 
we don’t take care of religion ourselves, it is only too apt to slip 
away from us.’ 

‘I think I see,’ said Miss Merton. 

‘ Well,’ said Lady Ambrose, who was by this time in excellent 
spirits, having just had a promise from Lord Allen to stay next 
autumn with her in the country, ‘I dare say it’s all right. And 
so now, Mr. Leslie, we are to say, each of us, what we think is the 
essence of good society, are we? Well—I say the absence of dull 
and vulgar people.’ 

‘ Art,’ said Mr. Rose. 

‘ Reason,’ said Mr. Saunders. 

‘Unworldliness based on knowledge of the world,’ said Miss 
Merton. 

‘Wait a moment,’ said Laurence; ‘ we are going too fast. This 
is not what Mr. Leslie means.’ 

‘No, no,’ said Mr. Saunders. ‘Let us get rid of what is evil 
before we introduce what is good. I should begin by getting rid 

-of every belief that is not based upon reason, and every sentiment 
whose existence cannot be accounted for.’ 

‘ And I,’ said Mr. Rose, ‘ of a certain failing which Aristotle 
says has no name.’ 

Every one stared at Mr. Rose in alarmed amazement. 

‘I mean, he went on slowly, ‘the absence of zsthetic en- 
thusiasm.’ 

‘ Here we go,’ said Lady Ambrose, ‘all over the place. Come, 
Mr. Leslie, you must pull us together again.’ 

‘ Seriously, then,’ said Leslie, ‘since I am to be the leader in 
this business, don’t we all of us here think that the present times 
are out of joint? We feel that this life is not what it might be. 
We feel every day oppressed and hampered in a thousand ways. 
Wherever we go we are met with scandals, vulgarities, corruptions. 
We look in vain for possibilities of a higher and nobler, even of a 
more refined, life. We are always longing for something different. 
We know what is good, and what is choice-worthy; but we cannot 
choose it.’ 

‘In other words,’ said Mr. Luke, ‘the age lacks, as a whole, 
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practical culture. If the life of the world were guided by true 
culture, it would satisfy all our highest aspirations.’ 

‘ At any rate,’ said Miss Merton, ‘ culture is a very good thing. 
I suppose we all of us admit that ?’ 

‘ Of course,’ said Lady Ambrose. 

‘And not only,’ said Mr. Luke, ‘are the inner aspects of life 
in this melancholy state, but its outer aspects are also, beyond 
parallel in any other age, hideous and chaotic. Now, as Mr. 
Leslie, very wisely as I think, advises us to work from the out- 
ward and the concrete, to the inward, might we not begin by con- 
sidering for a few moments how the outward material aspects of 
our lives might be bettered for us? I am thinking particularly 
of our towns, and our town life.’ 

‘Come,’ said Leslie, ‘let us have a political division of labour. 
May I be allowed to name Mr. Rose. our commissioner of public 
works, and ask him to build us the city which is to be the centre 
of our regenerated England ?’ 

Here at last was something definite; and the proposal was 
gladly welcomed. 

‘Well, said Mr. Rose, ‘since you refer this matter to me, 1 
shall very gladly give you my views upon it; more especially as 
they are not mine only, but are shared now by an increasing body 
of men, who are slowly, and little by little, re-deciphering the spell 
by which the Beautiful may be again conjured back to us, and 
by which our eyes may be opened so that we discern its beauty.’ 

‘Of course,’ said Leslie, ‘we presuppose in our society all ex- 
ternal resources, so far as we need them—wealth, position, and so 
forth. Given all these, we are going to see what is the highest 
and noblest thing which in these days we can imagine life becom- 
‘ing—in other words, by what standards of possible good we con- 
demn the present condition of things as bad. Mr. Rose will begin 
to show us.’ 

(To be continued.) 





AH in Ail. 


Be calm, O wind, and gently blow, 
Nor rouse the waves to motion ; 

Ye clouds, veil not the bay so low: 
My love sails o’er the ocean. 


Out, boatman, out! The wind will rise, 
The yawl will find it stormy. 
Ay, thrice thy fee! Her flag, it flies: 


My love looks waiting for me. 


Blow on, ye winds ; and mope, you drone: 
Who cares for storm or weather ! 
My love, my own, no more alone, 
We walk the down together. 
G. L, RAYMOND. 





Juliet. 


BY MRS. H. LOVETT CAMERON. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE MELODIOUS MINSTRELS. 


WueEn Cecil Travers had met with that rebuff from the lady of his 
affections which has been recorded in a previous chapter, he had 
not been at all sorry to carry out her parting injunctions. 

Broadley House became, so to speak, uninhabitable for Squire 
Travers’s only son, and Squire Travers himself had taken care to 
make it so. During the two days that he had remained at home 
after having been refused by Juliet, Cis ardently wished himself 
anywhere but under the paternal roof. 

His father sneered and scoffed at him all day long. 

He wasn’t surprised that no sensible girl would have him; he 
shouldn’t wonder if he hadn’t had the pluck to ask her right out ; 
he supposed he went whining and whimpering to her like a school- 
girl instead of speaking up to her like a man; girls, especially 
spirited, clever girls, like Juliet, couldn’t abide mollycoddles—and 
so on, till Cis very nearly lost his temper; and it was a pity that 
he didn’t quite do so, for his father would have respected him ten 
times more if he had. : 

Finally, Cis having declared that he was not at all hope- 
less of eventual success, his father answered that it was like his 
vanity to say so; but that he was very glad to hear it, for he 
intended to see Juliet Blair his daughter-in-law before he died ; 
and that, if Cis stuck to her like a man, and asked her often 
enough, she was quite certain to give in at last. 

The upshot of it was, that old Mr. Travers gave his son a liberal 
cheque, and told him to go up to London, away from his molly- 
coddling mother, and see if he couldn’t get some sense into his 
head, and see a little life. 

Cis accordingly, feeling very much like the prodigal son, pock- 
eted his cheque, and, nothing loth to escape from the storms of 
home life, went his way up to London. 
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There, as has been seen, he visited Mr. Bruce, took that gentle- 
man considerably into his confidence, and felt much cheered 
and consoled by the very hopeful view which he took of his pro- 
spects, and also by the eager partisanship for his cause evinced by 
the worthy solicitor. 

Mr. Bruce, like Mr. Travers senior, was of opinion that perse- 
verance was the main thing required, and that, if the young lady 
was but asked often enough, she was certain to yield at the end. 

Only of course time must be given. 

‘Take your time, my dear Mr. Cecil,’ he said, assuringly ; ‘take 
your time ; ladies never like being hurried. A little management 
is all that is required, and plenty of time.’ And Cis, as he wished 
him good-bye, felt almost triumphant already. 

Cis, left to his own resources in London, was not nearly so much 
a fish out of water as he was in his own home. He belonged to a 
young University Club, in its first stages, and here he was sure to 
meet plenty of his friends—men of his own college and of his 
own standing, who did not know nor care that he could not sit 
a horse, but who did know and were mindful of that first in ‘mods.’ 
of which his own father had spoken so disparagingly, and amongst 
whom he had in consequence some reputation for talent. 

These young gentlemen—whose whiskers, like Cecil’s, were 
small, and whose heads were for the most part filled with inordi- 
nate vanity, coated over with a thin layer of information—never- 
theless counted themselves among the rising minds of their time. 

When they met together they discoursed eagerly upon the 
principal religious and political subjects of the day, and honestly 
believed that their opinions were altogether new and original, and 
were destined to exercise a great and lasting influence on the history 
of their country. 

Amongst these young men, Cis found himself quite an au- 
thority. Instead of being snubbed, sneered at, and sat upon 
from morning till night, his opinion was asked, and he was atten- 
tively listened to when he gave it; he made little speeches, and 
they were enthusiastically cheered; and altogether he was con- 
scious of being considered by his clique to be a very clever and 
rising young man. So true is it that a prophet hath no honour in 
his own country ! 

All his friends were not, however, of the same stamp. One 
day, as he was wandering idly down Piccadilly, staring in at the 
shop-windows, a tall young fellow, in loose ill-made clothes, and 
with a ragged red beard, stopped suddenly before him, ex- 
claiming— 

‘Surely you must be little Cis Travers !’ 
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‘So I am, at your service—and you? Why, it’s David Ander- 
son! We haven’t met since we left school—fancy your remem- 
bering me!’ 

‘I should have known you anywhere. What are you doing in 
town—nothing? You must come to my diggings. Won’t you? 
What are you going to do to-night ? Nothing particular—I thought 
so; well,then, you must positively come to our meeting. We hold 
our weekly meeting to-night.’ 

‘Who are we?’ asked Cis. 

‘Why, the “Melodious Minstrels,”—our musical society, you 
know. Of course you are fond of music?’ 

‘ Ye—-s, I suppose so,’ said Cis, doubtfully, recollecting that he 
was rather fond of listening to Juliet’s singing. 

‘Yes, of course you are; every one with a soul loves music. 
Well, then, I can promise you a treat to-night: none of 
your trash, I promise you—real, good, first-class—the music of 
the future, you know,—Waguer, and Beethoven, and Schumann 
too. Here’s the address, giving him a card on which was 
inscribed—‘ Herr Franz Rudenbach, 114 Blandford Street.’ 

‘But, my dear Anderson,’ objected Cis, ‘how on earth can I 
go to this place, and who is Herr Rudenbach ?’ 

‘Oh, he is our conductor and fiddler, you know, and with such 
a daughter! perfectly lovely! plays like an angel! You’d come 
for the daughter if you knew what she was like, I can tell you!’ 
And Mr. David Anderson lifted up his hands and eyes, smacked 
his lips, and went through other gymnastic exercises indicative of 
his extreme admiration of the lady in question. 

‘You must come, you know, Cis; you'll be delighted. Nine 
o'clock sharp, mind; be sure you come. , Good-bye;’ and Mr. 
Anderson bolted swiftly round the corner of the street. 

Cis felt very dubious about the evening’s entertainment; but, 
when the time came, partly moved by curiosity concerning the fair 
Miss Rudenbach and partly through a wish to please his old 
schoolfellow, he found himself, a little after nine o’clock, at the 
indicated house in Blandford Street. 

As he went up the narrow stairs of the dingy little house, a 
strange Babel of sounds met his ear: scrapings of violins, too-too- 
ings of cornets, mixed with noises the like of which he had .never 
heard before, made him imagine that a farmyard had been let 
loose in the room above him. 

As he reached the top step a guttural German voice cried 
out— 

* Now then, gentlemen. One, two, three, four—off!’ And the 
performers started. 
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It was Beethoven’s ToySymphony. And anyone who remembers 
his impressions on hearing this performance for the first time 
will understand the absolute amazement with which Cis Travers, 
to whom it was a complete novelty, listened at the doorway. 

He thought at first that he had stumbled on a company of 
lunatics. Ten young men were grouped around the piano, each 
armed with a different so-called ‘instrument.’ One had a child’s 
drum, another a penny trumpet, another a whistle, one had a 
row of bells on a stick, another a sort of tambourine; but the 
most awful instrument of all was a small box, exactly like the 
stand of a child’s toy dog, which when pressed emitted two 
sharp, short deafening squeaks, supposed to imitate the note of 
the cuckoo. 

When all these varied instruments burst into play at once, 
with doubtful tune and most uncertain time, the effect was simply 
Pandemonium. Herr Rudenbach stood in the midst, with his 
baton, and shouted ‘Time, time!’ at every bar, whilst his 
daughter Gretchen slaved away at the piano. Innocent, blue-eyed 
Gretchen, with her calm sweet face, and her smooth brown Ma- 
donna-like head! Cis Travers could not but acknowledge that 
David Anderson had shown his good taste in admiring her. She 
looked so out of place, so superior to her surroundings, like some 
garden flower grown up by chance in a field of weeds. 

Wonders were never to cease that evening. Looking round 
the room towards the six or eight young men who composed the 
audience, Cis was astonished to recognise Wattie Ellison lounging 
back in an arm-chair and sketching Gretchen’s profile in his 
pocket-book. 

David Anderson, who was gravely playing the tambourine— 
indeed, the intense gravity of all the performers struck Cis at once 
as something very ludicrous, considering the ridiculous childish- 
ness of the instruments on which they were performing—David 
nodded at Cis over his music, and went on with his playing, and 
Cis sidled up to Wattie. 

‘ Are they all mad, Wattie? and how on earth do you come 
here ?’ he whispered. 

‘I might ask the same,’ answered Wattie in the same tone. 
‘Aren’t they idiots? But it is very amusing, and little Gret- 
chen’s face is perfect. I am going to paint an historical pic- 
ture ; I don’t know quite what the subject is to be, I haven’t settled 
—the massacre of St. Bartholomew, or the burning of Joan 
of Arc, or something of that kind. I think I shall make some- 
thing of it, and.I want Gretchen’s face for one of my figures. 
That is what I am here for; I am studying it. It’s miserable 
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work losing all the hunting season for this sort of thing, isn’t it? 
How are your people, Cis ?’ 

Here the Toy Symphony came providentially to an end, and 
David Anderson went up to speak to his old schoolfellow, and 
introduced him to Herr Rudenbach, who bowed and smirked upon 
him with exaggerated humility, whilst Gretchen came forward in 
her grey stuff dress, made high up to the neck, and spoke a few 
gentle words to him. 

Then two young gentlemen played a duet on two violins, 
which was really a very creditable performance, and was boister- 
ously clapped and vociferously encored by the rest of the commu- 
nity; after which an unpretending little tray of refreshments 
was brought in and handed round—lemonade and gin and water, 
the latter beverage being generally preferred; slices of pound- 
cake, and dry untempting-looking sandwiches from the ham-and- 
beef shop round the corner, which were nevertheless partaken of 
with avidity by the guests. 

‘Come home to my rooms, Cis,’ said Wattie Ellison when, 
having feasted upon the above-named refreshments, the little 
society prepared to break up; and, linking his arm within that of 
Georgie’s brother, he carried him off with him to the Temple. 

But that was by no means the last of Cis Travers’s visits to the 
house in Blandford Street, nor to the meetings of the ‘ Melodious 
Minstrels.’ 

Partly through sheer idleness, partly through a certain pleasure 
in playing the great man among a set of men who, being chiefly 
city clerks or else embryo solicitors, looked up to him as to a 
superior order of being, Cis grew rather fond of dropping in during 
these weekly musical performances. 

And little Gretchen got to look for his coming. With the 
instinct of true refinement, she learnt at once to distinguish him 
and his friend Wattie Ellison from the other young men, of David 
Anderson’s stamp, who came to her father’s rooms. Cis was kind 
to her, and took pains to talk to her and to be interested in her. 
And he was to her as a god. 

It was very pleasant to him to be so regarded. In the present 
sore and wounded state of his heart and feelings, consequent upon 
his rejection by Juliet Blair, it was inexpressibly soothing to him 
tc be worshipped and waited upon by any woman so young and so 
pretty as Gretchen Rudenbach. This girl did not snub him, nor 
laugh at him, nor‘pity him {with irritating compassion, nor call 
him ‘poor Cis’ to his face, as if he were an inferior being. She 
sat and gazed at him in speechless worship, or spoke to him, in 
low timid tones, of her daily life, and cast adoring, respectful looks 
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at him when he talked to her or gave her advice, in a manner 
which no young fellow could possibly fail to find excessively flat- 
tering; he was grateful to her for her devotion, and began in 
return to pay her many little attentions. He brought her flowers 
and poetry books, and copied out music for her; once or twice he 
called at the house in the morning and found her at home; and 
having one day met her accidentally in the street, on her way 
to give a music lesson to two little girls, where she went three 
times a week, Master Cis carefully ascertained the exact route 
which she invariably followed on her way thither, and then found 
that, by some extraordinary coincidence, he was always turning up 
at unexpected corners of the street just at the moment when the 
little quietly-dressed music teacher appeared in sight. 

Gretchen began to confide her little troubles and experiences 
to this kind-mannered young gentleman. 

She told him that her father was not very kind to her, and that 
she was not at all happy in her home. Her mother, she said, had 
been a real lady—an English girl, who had run away with her 
father from the school at which he had been music teacher. As 
long as her mother lived, although she was a very unhappy woman, 
in very bad health, little Gretchen had been still not altogether 
uncared-for and unloved, but since her death the poor child had 
had but a troublous life of it with her father. From what she 
told him, Cis gathered that Herr Rudenbach, although he spoke 
kindly to his daughter before others, was rough and harsh to her 
when they were alone. He was avaricious and greedy of gain, looking 
upon his child and her talent for music solely as a means whereby 
he might make money out of her, of which he gave her hardly 
enough to clothe herself, whilst he himself spent every farthing 
that he could lay hands on upon his own selfish and not very 
respectable pleasures. 

Gretchen also confided to Cis that David Anderson was anxious 
to marry her, and owned to him that, although she did not care 
for him in the least, she was half ready to do so in order to escape 
from the unhappiness which she endured at home. 

But here Cis became quite eloquent in his remonstrances and 
admonitions. It was, he declared, the greatest sin a woman could 
be guilty of to marry a man she did not love. How could she 
possibly hope for a blessing on a union entered into from so 
unhallowed a motive? She must not dream of marrying David 
Anderson—it would be an absolute wickedness! She must promise 
him solemnly never to consent to become the wife of a man she did 
not love, and who was so utterly unsuited to her as honest David. 
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And Gretchen tearfully, timidly, and blushingly gave the re- 
quired promise ; and heaven knows what wild impossible hopes 
dawned in the poor child’s heart as she did so! 

Cecil Travers was doing her a dreadful and incalculable injury. 
He was not in the smallest degree in love with her. Was he not 
as much in love with Juliet as it was possible for a man to be? 
He did not want little Gretchen for himself, but he did distinctly 
object to David Anderson having her. Men are very frequently 
found to resemble closely the typical dog in the manger. 

And women are very slow to see this; they cannot understand 
a man being full of jealous objections to another man from any 
motive save one. Gretchen fancied (and who shall say she was 
to blame ?) that because Cis was hotly, unreasonably indignant 
against David Anderson for wanting to marry her, therefore he 
must necessarily be desirous of doing so himself—whereas, as we 
know very well, nothing was farther from Cis Travers’s thoughts 
than such a mésalliance. 

David Anderson, although he had been educated at the same 
country-town school where Cis Travers had been sent for two years 
before going to Eton, was not exactly in the same rank of life as 
our young friend. He was the son of a worthy and respectable 
Glasgow merchant, who had given him a fairly good education 
and had got him a junior partnership in a young but rising firm 
in the city, dealing in hemp and flax. It was a splendid opening 
for young Anderson; for although his share of the profits was at 
present exceedingly small, in the course of a few years they would 
probably be much enlarged, and he would be in receipt of a very 
good income. 

There was nothing in the world to prevent his marrying 
Gretchen Rudenbach, if he felt so disposed. His old parents were 
homely, simple-hearted people, who had no other wish than for 
their David’s happiness; and they would have welcomed such a 
sweet, gentle-mannered girl as she was with delight and affection. 
And David would have made her an excellent husband; but, alas 
for her! there came between herself and this rough but honest 
red-bearded suitor the vision of a tall, pale, gentleman-like youth, 
with blue eyes and yellow locks, who met her in her daily walks, 
who gave her paternal advice coupled with fraternal sympathy, 
and who, by occasionally pressing her hand sentimentally and look- 
ing at her tenderly, completely turned the head of the simple- 
natured little maiden. 

One day, as the two were sauntering together down Wigmore 
Street, they came suddenly upon Wattie Ellison, who only nodded 
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to them as he passed, but who looked back at them rather curiously 
after they had gone by. 

‘What can Cis Travers be walking about with little Gretchen 
for, I wonder?’ he muttered to himself as he walked on; and 
Wattie came to the conclusion that Cis must be taken to task on 
this matter. 


Cuapter XI. 
GRETCHEN GETS INTO TROUBLE. 


Wattle ELLison’s rooms in the Temple do not, as it will be 
imagined, belong to himself. They are the property of a well-to- 
do bachelor friend, who seldom visits them, and who lends them to 
Wattie whenever he cares to come and occupy them. Wattie is 
one of those lucky men who always fall on their legs in these 
matters. He has friends by the score: friends with moors in 
Scotland, friends with fishing in Norway, friends with shooting in 
Norfolk, and friends to give him mounts in ‘the shires ;’ and one 
and all of these friends are ready and anxious to welcome him and 
to give him of their best, whenever he may feel inclined to come to 
them. 

And so, amongst others, he has of course a friend who has nice 
airy rooms, conveniently situated in the Temple, and who is only 
too delighted to place them at Wattie’s disposal. 

Wattie, who has been reading for the bar ever since he 
reached man’s estate, comes to these pleasant chambers occa- 
sionally, by fits and starts as it were, whenever a sudden fit of 
industry is upon him, takes possession of his friend’s household 
gods, gives pleasantly-spoken orders with a smile on his hand- 
some face to his friend’s old man and woman, who are left in 
charge, and who are ready to work their old fingers to the bone in 
the service of such a winsome-mannered, liberal-handed young 
gentleman ; and, taking down his friend’s musty law-books from 
their shelves, sets to work with a will, and burns the midnight oil 
in the study thereof. 

And accordingly, when his utter rejection by Georgie Travers’s 
father drove him in honour from the neighbourhood in which she 
lived, Wattie thought he would go up to London and toil at the 
law-books again. He had romantic ideas of remaining buried in 
hard study for several years, and then of bursting out suddenly 
into a Coleridge or a Cairns, when, having realised a large fortune 
and been raised to the top of his profession by his perseverance 
and genius, he would go down triumphantly to Broadley, and 
claim Georgie for his wife. 
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He set to work very hard indeed; for the first week he made 
himself almost ill by the ardour and energy which he threw into 
his labours. For the first week—after that, he began to find it 
rather monotonous. It occurred to him that, as he had a good 
deal of talent for painting, the fine arts might possibly open out 
a quicker road to fortune and to fame than the bar could do. 
At all events, the study would be pleasanter and more attractive 
in every way. Accordingly the law-books were replaced on their 
shelves, and the friend’s rooms were quickly transformed into 
a studio. If, argued Wattie, he were suddenly to present to the 
world a striking and original picture, full of genius and talent, 
would not his fortune be as good as made? Why condemn him- 
self to years of dry and uninteresting study when possibly a few 
months of much more congenial work might place him on ‘the 
line’ on the Royal Academy walls, and lead him at once to a 
comfortable income and to Georgie Travers? And, even sup- 
posing he should not succeed and his picture be a failure, why then 
he could always go back to the law-books, for after all a few months 
more or less would not make much difference in the long run. 

It was just at this stage of his proceedings that he stumbled 
across Cis Travers in Blandford Street. 

Wattie Ellison was exceedingly cordial to Cis; he had never 
taken very much notice of him when they were both down in the 
country together, but here up in London they met like old friends. 

Georgie’s brother was a person whom Wattie Ellison could not 
fail to find exceedingly interesting to him. When Cis sat in his 
friend’s rooms writing to his sister, Wattie, without actually sending 
her any direct message, would suggest little allusions to himself 
and give bits of information or make little skilful enquiries, which 
Cis would duly report as he wrote. 

‘Wattie says he is going to do such and such things,’ or 
‘Wattie has been asking me how your new mare goes, and what 
you have been doing this week,’ and so on; and then, when 
Georgie’s answers came, you may be sure that all these little re- 
marks were noticed and commented upon, and that the letter was 
as freely read by Wattie as by her brother. 

Cis was fond of Georgie, for she had always been good to him 
and protected him from his father, and he was glad to do a good 
turn for her. Moreover, he became very fond of Wattie Ellison, 
and the two young men frequently spent their evenings chatting 
together in those pleasant Temple chambers, whilst Wattie, with 
a bit of charcoal, sketched out numberless rough designs for his 
great picture on a white board upon an easel hard by, and then 
asked Cecil’s advice upon them. (lecil invariably said of each that it 
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was very nice; and then Wattie shook his head and said it did not 
please him yet, rubbed it all out, and began it over again. 

The same evening of the day when Wattie had met Cis and 
Gretchen walking together in Wigmore Street, the two young men 
were as usual sitting together over the fire in the Temple rooms, 
when Wattie said, rather suddenly — 

‘Do you intend playing Faust to our little friend Gretchen, 
Cis ?’ 

‘Eh, what? What on earth do you mean ?’ said Cis, getting 
rather red. 

‘Don’t you think it rather a pity to walk about with the child ? 
And I saw you buying those flowers for her the other day at Covent 
Garden. She is an innocent little soul ; one wouldn’t wish her to 
get into any trouble.’ 

‘There’s no question of any Faust, as far as I am concerned, 
I assure you, said Cecil, earnestly, leaning forward in his chair and 
staring into the fire. ‘ Why, you can’t think so for one moment!’ 
. Well, I am glad of it; at the same time she may get fonder 
of you than is good for her, poor little girl, and it may put ideas 
into her head and give her hopes.’ 

‘Hopes? My dear Wattie, you don’t imagine that Gretchen 
can expect me to marry her ?’ cried Cis, laughing. 

‘ There’s no knowing what a woman won’t expect when a young 
man begins describing to her his views of marriage, as I heard you 
doing the other evening,’ said Wattie. 

‘Oh! as to that, you know, one can’t allow her to throw herself 
away upon a boor like David Anderson, and I was giving her a 
little advice.’ 

‘Why should she not marry David? he would make her an 
excellent husband,’ replied his friend. 

‘My dear Wattie, what a sin it would be! Such a pretty, 
refined, gentle little thing to be wasted on a great rough fellow 
like that !’ 

‘It would be a very good match for her. I don’t see where she 
would get a better,’ persisted Wattie. 

‘Good heavens! how can you suggest such an outrageous 
combination ? Beauty and the Beast would be nothing to it!’ and 
Cis began impatiently walking about the room. 

At this moment there was a slight scuffle outside the door, and 
in another instant the stern-visaged old woman who ‘did for’ Mr, 
Ellison broke in upon the téte-a-téte of the two friends with the 
information, which she delivered with evident disapproval of such 
proceedings, that a young woman was wishing to see Mr. Travers. 

She was almost immediately followed by a small figure, wrapped 
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in a long black cloak, who, brushing past her into the room, fell 
at Cis Travers’s feet in a passion of hysterical tears. 

‘Good heavens, Gretchen!’ cried Cis. ‘What on earth is the 
matter ? what has happened? Here, Mrs. Stiles, go and fetch this 
young lady a glass of sherry.” And Wattie helped Cis to raise 
the sobbing girl and to place her on a chair. 

‘It is my father!’ sobbed the girl. ‘Oh, Mr. Travers, save 
me from him! He has beaten me so dreadfully, and he has turned 
me out of the house. Look here!’ and she turned up her sleeve 
and showed the two horrified young men a sight that made 
them both shudder. 

Her arm, once round and white and smooth, was covered with 
fearful bruises and bleeding wounds, and hung almost helplessly 
by her side. 

‘And my back is worse!’ 

‘Good heavens, Gretchen, how dreadful!’ exclaimed Wattie 
Ellison, in great dismay. ‘What was the reason of it? what 
made him so brutal to you?’ 

‘Alas! it was because I have lost my situation as music teacher. 
Iam sure I did no wrong, did I, Mr. Travers, by walking with you? 
But Mrs. Wilkins, the lady whose little girls I was teaching, saw 
me with you to-day, and she saw me once before, she says; so she 
came this evening and told my father I was a bad girl, and that 
she would not have me to teach her children any more—and 
father was dreadfully angry, and beat me and then turned me out 
of doors, and oh, do help me! What shall I do?’ 

Cecil looked at his friend in blank dismay. This was what his 
mistaken kindness had brought upon her. 

‘Why on earth did you come here? had you no woman friend 
to go to?’ asked Wattie, almost angrily, of the weeping girl. 

‘No, no one; and I knew Mr. Travers would take care of me, 
he is so kind to me. I haven’t a friend in the world but you,’ she 
added, looking up imploringly at Cecil. 

‘What shall we do, Cecil? Shall we take her back to old 
Rudenbach ?’ asked Wattie, in great perplexity. 

‘Oh no, no, no!’ cried Gretchen, imploringly. ‘I can never, 
never go back tohim. If you knew how cruel he is, how often he 
beats me and kicks me, you would not want me to go back—I 
would rather beg my way in the streets. But, dear Mr. Travers, 
may I not stay here?’ 

She was evidently as innocent as a baby; no idea of any 
wrong or impropriety in coming alone at ten o'clock at night to 
throw herself upon the mercy and charity of two young men ever 
for an instant crossed her mind. Cecil was kind to her, and she 
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loved him devotedly ; so in her trouble she had come straight to 
where she knew he was likely to be found, and, having found him, 
she trusted herself implicitly to his protection. 

No two young men were ever placed in a more awkward pre- 
dicament. Here was this girl suddenly thrown upon their hands, 
without a friend in the world but themselves, and common 
humanity compelled them to take care of her. Cecil, moreover, 
felt himself responsible for the whole situation. It was his fault 
that the poor child had got into such a dreadful scrape; it was his 
foolish sentimental flirtation which had cost her her place and had 
made her brutal father turn her out of doors, and Cis felt in a 
perfect despair of misery and self-reproach as he reflected upon it. 

Wattie Ellison forbore to reproach him. Fortunate it was 
that Mrs. Stiles was on the premises, and the two young men 
retired to consult with her over what was to be done. 

Mrs. Stiles began by being exceedingly stiff and virtuous. She 
had never heard of such proceedings, she said, as a young woman 
coming alone to a gentleman’s chambers in the middle of the 
night ; she didn’t know how she, Mrs. Stiles, a respectable woman, 
could mix herself up at all in such doings,—with sundry other 
cutting remarks of the same nature; but when the whole of 
Gretchen’s story had been circumstantially related to her, and 
when she had seen the poor girl’s maimed and bruised condition, 
feelings of humanity and charity awoke in her ancient bosom; and 
old Stiles, coming in at this juncture, proved a valuable ally, 
and suggested several useful and practical ideas. 

Between the four it was settled that Mrs. Stiles should carry off 
Gretchen in a cab to the house of a cousin of her own—a certain 
Mrs. Blogg, who kept a small baker’s shop in a street leading out 
of the Strand, and who, ‘ for a consideration,’ which Cecil Travers 
eagerly offered to make as liberal as could be desired, would, she 
thought, take in Gretchen for a few days until it could be further 
decided what to do for her. 

This idea was immediately carried out. Poor little Gretchen, 
much bewildered and rather reluctant, was carried off by the 
stern but by no means unkind old woman. Cis wanted to go 
with them; but Wattie, who had more sense and more knowledge 
of the world, would not allow him to do so. Mrs. Blogg, a fat, 
shrewd-faced woman, with a sharp eye to the main chance, 
fingered the instalment of two sovereigns sent by Cis with greedy 
joy, and consented as a favour to take in the young woman. 

And between them both the poor girl was put to bed. 

But when Cis went the next morning to enquire after his 
proté gée he found that Mrs. Blogg had in much alarm sent for 
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the nearest doctor, as Gretchen had awakened in high fever and 
was quite light-headed. 

For nearly a fortnight the poor child lay in raging fever and 
burning thirst between life and death, and then her youth asserted 
itself and the disease left her, to live, but oh! so weak and pale, 
such a poor little shadow of her former self, as made even the 
heart of the hired nurse whom Cecil had engaged to tend her 
ache with pity at the sight. 

Meanwhile our two friends had not been idle in her service. 
They had, in the first place, repaired to Blandford Street, there to 
find that the wretched old German music teacher had departed 
and utterly vanished, leaving no direction behind him nor clue as 
to where he was to be found. 

‘And a good job, too!’ said his indignant landlady, ‘ although 
he do owe me for five weeks’ rent, and for three pound ten as he 
borrowed of me just the day before he went ; but a more disrespect- 
able drinking beast never came into an honest woman’s house ; and 
I am glad he’s gone, even though I’ve lost the money. I am right 
down sorry for the poor young lady, that I am, and if I'd been at 
home he shouldn’t have turned her into the streets; but then I 
was out, and never knew nothing about it till I got home an hour 
after and found that furrin beast lying dead drunk on the landing.’ 

No more information being obtainable in this quarter, the two 
friends began seriously to discuss what should be done with poor 
Gretchen. 

Cis Travers’s funds were getting low, and he hardly knew how 
he should be able to go on supporting the girl if she were to be ill 
much longer. 

Driven at last to desperation, he wrote to his father, and, 
vaguely stating that he had got into a little difficulty in which his 
honour was concerned, besought him to ask him no questions but to 
send him a cheque for fifty pounds at once. 

The Squire was delighted with this letter from his son. It so 
happened that there had been a Newmarket meeting the previous 
week; and the sport-loving old man settled it in his own mind at 
once that Cis had been lured into making some imprudent bets, 
for which this sudden and mysterious demand for money was to 
pay. Any iniquity connected with horses and horse-racing was 
pardonable in the old man’s eyes. He was positively enchanted. 

‘The boy is coming round at last!’ he said to himself, with a 
chuckle ; ‘I shall make something of him yet; that sending him 
to London by himself was a fine idea!’ 

And when Georgie came into his room he said to her, with 
quite a beaming face— 
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‘Cis wants money ; he has been getting into trouble; he has 
been to Newmarket and lost his money, the young rascal !’ 

‘ To Newmarket !’ repeated Georgie, in amazement. ‘ Are you 
sure, papa?’ For Cis had corresponded pretty regularly with his 
sister of late, and certainly there had been nothing in his letters to 
lead her to suppose that horse-racing had in any way formed part 
of his pleasures. 

‘TI tell you he has been to Newmarket,’ repeated the Squire, 
doggedly, for he was determined to believe it; and he turned the 
key of his cash-box and took out his cheque-book, filled up a cheque 
for seventy pounds, and sat down and wrote a mild exordium to 
his son on the evils of betting if you backed the wrong horse, 
which letter considerably surprised and puzzled that young gentle- 
man when he received it. 

Georgie had her own opinions on the subject of what the money 
was wanted for, but she did not think it necessary to impart them 
to her father. She pulled old Chanticleer’s ear, and the ancient 
hound winked his one eye gravely at her as much as to say, ‘ We 
know better, don’t we?’ 

‘So we do, old boy!’ said Georgie, in answer, half aloud; and 
left the Squire to his own delusions and to his letter. 

But, although Cecil could make neither head nor tail of his 
father’s letter, the meaning of his father’s cheque was clear and 
very delightful, for with it he could do everything he wished for 
little Gretchen. 

He and Wattie soon hit upon a plan forher. There was an old 
governess whom Wattie knew, who had once lived with the Ellisons, 
and who had now settled down in a little house in Pimlico, where 
she thankfully took in lodgers to eke out her small income. 

This lady, Miss Pinkin by name, would, they soon found out, 
gladly receive Gretchen Rudenbach when she was well enough to 
leave Mrs. Blogg’s not very comfortable mansion. Cecil was to 
pay for her lodgings and for the hire of a cottage piano for her use 
until she was well enough to begin her teaching again. Miss 
Pinkin’s educational connection enabled her to ensure at least two 
or three young pupils for the girl at once, and in time she would, 
they hoped, get many more. 

Gretchen, on being consulted, thankfully and meekly acquiesced 
in anything and everything that Cis had settled for her; and when 
she was well enough to be moved she took up her abode in Miss 
Pinkin’s upper-floor rooms, and under that lady’s care soon became 
strong enough to begin her work. 

Cis took Wattie’s advice, and went but very seldom to visit 
his little protégée. The poor child was very sad. She sat and 
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watched for him day after day at her window, and when day after 
day passed, and he did not come, she wept miserable tears in her 
loneliness. Now and then, once perhaps ina fortnight, he did come 
and see her, and then Gretchen became a transformed being; her 
pale face was suffused with a blush of delight as he entered, her 
heavy eyes became bright with happiness, and her gratitude and 
love for her young benefactor beamed out in every look and word. 

But Cis was very prudent, and was determined not to put him- 
self again in the wrong concerning her; only it did annoy him 
considerably to hear that David Anderson had tracked her to her 
new abode, and was constantly visiting her and repeatedly urging 
her to become his wife. 

He might have made himself quite at ease concerning this. 
Gretchen was in no danger of becoming Mrs. David Anderson. 

‘I do not think about him,’ she would say to Miss Pinkin when 
that good lady urged her not to turn a deaf ear to so advantageous 
an offer. 

‘ But you do think about Mr. Travers, I am afraid, Gretchen,’ 
the ex-governess would say severely, ‘although he is far above you 
in station, and is not likely to think about you.’ 

And to this accusation Gretchen could give no answer whatever. 


CuapTer XII. 


REJECTED AND LEFT. 


Wirz her feet on the fender, the last new novel on her lap, and 
her eyes fixed on the fire, Juliet Blair is sitting one evening in the 
twilight in the little morning-room to which she is accustomed to 
resort for her five o’clock tea. 

It so happens that an emissary from Madame Celeste in Bond 
Street, armed with cardboard boxes of every size and shape, has 
with much commotion arrived half-an-hour ago at the house, having 
come down from London by the afternoon express with an entirely 
new selection of Parisian bonnets, hats, and head-dresses, for in- 
spection. 

Mrs. Blair, who would barter her soul away for a French bonnet, 
has retired with Ernestine to her bedroom to unpack and look 
over all these treasures, and it is possible that Colonel Fleming is 
not altogether unaware of these arrangements nor of the superior 
attraction which retains the widow upstairs. 

For he shortly afterwards steals into the morning-room and, 
drawing a chair in front of the fire, sits down by the side of his ward. 

Juliet makes room for him with a smile, and then for several 
minutes neither of them speak. 
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‘Cis wants money ; he has been getting into trouble; he has 
been to Newmarket and lost his money, the young rascal!’ 

‘ To Newmarket !’ repeated Georgie, in amazement. ‘ Are you 
sure, papa?’ For Cis had corresponded pretty regularly with his 
sister of late, and certainly there had been nothing in his letters to 
lead her to suppose that horse-racing had in any way formed part 
of his pleasures. 

‘I tell you he has been to Newmarket,’ repeated the Squire, 
doggedly, for he was determined to believe it; and he turned the 
key of his cash-box and took out his cheque-book, filled up a cheque 
for seventy pounds, and sat down and wrote a mild exordium to 
his son on the evils of betting if you backed the wrong horse, 
which letter considerably surprised and puzzled that young gentle- 
man when he received it. 

Georgie had her own opinions on the subject of what the money 
was wanted for, but she did not think it necessary to impart them 
to her father. She pulled old Chanticleer’s ear, and the ancient 
hound winked his one eye gravely at her as much as to say, ‘ We 
know better, don’t we?’ 

‘So we do, old boy!’ said Georgie, in answer, half aloud; and 
left the Squire to his own delusions and to his letter. 

But, although Cecil could make neither head nor tail of his 
father’s letter, the meaning of his father’s cheque was clear and 
very delightful, for with it he could do everything he wished for 
little Gretchen. 

He and Wattie soon hit upon a plan forher. There was an old 
governess whom Wattie knew, who had once lived with the Ellisons, 
aud who had now settled down in a little house in Pimlico, where 
she thankfully took in lodgers to eke out her small income. 

This lady, Miss Pinkin by name, would, they soon found out, 
gladly receive Gretchen Rudenbach when she was well enough to 
leave Mrs. Blogg’s not very comfortable mansion. Cecil was to 
pay for her lodgings and for the hire of a cottage piano for her use 
until she was well enough to begin her teaching again. Miss 
Pinkin’s educational connection enabled her to ensure at least two 
or three young pupils for the girl at once, and in time she would, 
they hoped, get many more. 

Gretchen, on being consulted, thankfully and meekly acquiesced 
in anything and everything that Cis had settled for her; and when 
she was well enough to be moved she took up her abode in Miss 
Pinkin’s upper-floor rooms, and under that lady’s care soon became 
strong enough to begin her work. 

Cis took Wattie’s advice, and went but very seldom to visit 
his little protégée. The poor child was very sad. She sat and 
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watched for him day after day at her window, and when day after 
day passed, and he did not come, she wept miserable tears in her 
loneliness. Now and then, once perhaps ina fortnight, he did come 
and see her, and then Gretchen became a transformed being; her 
pale face was suffused with a blush of delight as he entered, her 
heavy eyes became bright with happiness, and her gratitude and 
love for her young benefactor beamed out in every look and word. 

But Cis was very prudent, and was determined not to put him- 
self again in the wrong concerning her; only it did annoy him 
considerably to hear that David Anderson had tracked her to her 
new abode, and was constantly visiting her and repeatedly urging 
her to become his wife. 

He might have made himself quite at ease concerning this. 
Gretchen was in no danger of becoming Mrs. David Anderson. 

‘I do not think about him,’ she would say to Miss Pinkin when 
that good lady urged her not to turn a deaf ear to so advantageous 
an offer. 

‘ But you do think about Mr. Travers, I am afraid, Gretchen,’ 
the ex-governess would say severely, ‘although he is far above you 
in station, and is not likely to think about you.’ 

And to this accusation Gretchen could give no answer whatever. 


Cuapter XII. 


REJECTED AND LEFT. 


Wirz her feet on the fender, the last new novel on her lap, and 
her eyes fixed on the fire, Juliet Blair is sitting one evening in the 
twilight in the little morning-room to which she is accustomed to 
resort for her five o’clock tea. 

It so happens that an emissary from Madame Celeste in Bond 
Street, armed with cardboard boxes of every size and shape, has 
with much commotion arrived half-an-hour ago at the house, having 
come down from London by the afternoon express with an entirely 
new selection of Parisian bonnets, hats, and head-dresses, for in- 
spection. 

Mrs. Blair, who would barter her soul away for a French bonnet, 
has retired with Ernestine to her bedroom to unpack and look 
over all these treasures, and it is possible that Colonel Fleming is 
not altogether unaware of these arrangements nor of the superior 
attraction which retains the widow upstairs. 

For he shortly afterwards steals into the morning-room and, 
drawing a chair in front of the fire, sits down by the side of his ward. 

Juliet makes room for him with a smile, and then for several 
minutes neither of them speak. 
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‘I have been doing a very unpleasant duty this afternoon,’ says 
Colonel Fleming, at last. 

‘Yes?’ from Juliet, enquiringly. 

‘I have sent off a letter that I have too long delayed writing. 
I have written to secure my return passage to India in the 
*‘ Sultana,” which is advertised to sail in a fortnight.’ 

‘What!’ Juliet starts to her feet. ‘To India—are you mad! 
What have you done? The letters are not gone!’ and she makes 
a step to the door. 

He puts out his hand to stop her. ‘I am afraid they are, 
Juliet ; the bag was just going as I came in; but even if they 
were not, it could make no difference. I have quite made up my 
mind that it is high time I went back.’ 

‘ Surely this is a very sudden determination you have come to,’ 
said Juliet, trying to speak calmly. 

‘Not at all; I have been thinking of it for some time,’ he 
answered ; ‘only it was no use talking about it until I had made 
up my mind to go; and now the deed is done,’ he added, with a 
half sigh. 

‘I do not see that the mischief is in any way irremediable,’ 
she answers, speaking quickly. ‘It is easy to write to-morrow, 
and retract your letter of to-day. Colonel Fleming, I entreat you 
to think better of it ; we cannot let you leave us like this, indeed 
we cannot!’ 

‘ You are very good,’ he begins, rather formally; ‘but I have 
not acted without due thought, I assure you.’ 

And then all her self-control forsakes her, and she bursts into 
a wail of despair, clasping her hands entreatingly—‘ Oh ! why, why 
should you go? are you not happy here ?’ 

‘Yes, I am happy—too happy, perhaps,’ answers Hugh, 
gloomily; ‘but one doesn’t live for happiness, unfortunately. I 
have quite finished all that I came home to do for you, Juliet ; 
and now I am only wasting my time and my life here.’ 

‘But why need you ever go back? Why not throw up your 
Indian appointment, and stay at home?’ she asks, despairingly. 

Colonel Fleming smiles. ‘I don’t quite see my way to that, 
Juliet. Iam not likely to get anything else so good at home, or 
indeed anything at all, good or bad; all my interest is in India, 
and this appointment of mine is a very good one. You forget 
that Iam a poor man. I should not have enough of my own to 
live like a gentleman in England.’ 

Juliet was leaning up against the mantel-piece with her arms 
folded upon it, and her head bent down upon them. He could not 
see her face—the firelight flickered red and warm over her dusky 
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head and her bowed figure ; something in the utter despair of her 
attitude touched him strangely. 

As he finished speaking, she raised herself abruptly and began 
walking rapidly up and down the room behind him. 

‘You must not go, you shall not go!’ she kept on saying 
aloud. He would not look round at her, perhaps because he could 
not trust himself to do so. He sat leaning forward on his chair 
and staring fixedly into the fire. 

Then all at once she came and stood behind him; her heart 
beat so that she could hardly stand; her voice trembled so that’ 
she could scarcely speak ; her very hands, which she laid one on 
each of his shoulders, shook as they rested there. 

There was no light in the room but the firelight, and they 
could not see each other’s faces. 

‘Hugh! don’t go. Why should you go? Have I not enough 
for us both? Stay and share everything that I have—dear Hugh!’ 

And to her trembling words there succeeded an utter silence in 
the little room. 

Why had she not worded it otherwise ? why had she not said, 
‘I love you; stay for my sake, because I cannot live without 
you.’ 
Then, indeed, he could hardly have withstood her; then, indeed, 
for her sake as well as for his own, he must have taken her to his 
heart at once and for ever. But a something of maiden bashful- 
ness and reserve, even in that moment of impulse, when in her 
despair she had let him see too much perchance of what was in 
her heart, had kept her back from the actual confession of her 
love. 

She had spoken of her money! Ah, fatal, miserable mis- 
take! She had brought up before him the one thing that in 
his own mind stood as an insuperable barrier between them, the 
one thing that for honour’s sake bade him hold back and leave 
her. 

Rapidly there flashed through his mind the utter impossibility 
of what she had asked him to do—‘ to stay and share all that was 
hers!’ How could he do so? how could he, her guardian, place 
himself in the utterly false position of her lover? 

Still he did not speak. Ah, will no good angel prompt her to 
fall at his feet and to cry, ‘I love you!’ 

The opportunity is gone. Hugh turns round, and takes her 
hands—gentle hands, that were still on his shoulders. 

‘ My dear Juliet ’"—and his voice betrays some unwonted emotion 
—‘ you are, I think, the most generous-minded woman I have ever 
met—but——’ 
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‘Ah, say no more! say no more!’ she cries, wrenching away 
her hands from his grasp and burying her face in them. 

‘Do you not recollect, my child,’ he says, very gently and 
tenderly, ‘do you not recollect that I am your guardian, and you 
my ward? In such a position, that I should accept any gift or 
loan of money from you is utterly impossible.’ 

He had wilfully misinterpreted her meaning! With bitterest 
shame she saw that he misunderstood her purposely—that he spoke 
of her money where she had meant herself! Was ever woman 
subjected to such soul-degrading humiliation ? 

She, Juliet Blair the heiress, the owner of Sotherne, young, 
beautiful, and talented, had made a free offer of herself to this man 
whom she had been weak enough to love. She had offered herself 
—and—had been rejected ! 

With flashing eyes and burning cheeks she turned upon him. 

‘Say no’more, pray, Colonel Fleming. I am truly sorry that I 
should have offended you by offering to lend you money. As you 
say, I should have remembered that between you and me such a 
transaction was impossible. Pray forgive me, and rest assured 
that I shall be very careful not to offend you again by the repeti- 
tion of such a proposition.’ 

Her voice was full of scorn, and as she ceased speaking she 
made him a sweeping bow and left the room; and, hurrying 
upstairs into her own bedroom, she flung herself down upon the 
sofa and burst into a fit of passionate tears. 

Bitter tears of anger and self-reproach over her own abased 
pride and mortified self-esteem! What demon had prompted her 
to speak those miserable words? Why had she committed the 
fatal, irretrievable error of wooing instead of waiting to be wooed ? 
And the worst of it was that it was all a mistake! She had 
thought herself loved, and she had been awakened rudely to find 
herself scorned and rejected! For that he had really misunderstood 
her she could not for one instant delude herself into believing. In 
his pity and his compassion he had answered her about her money, 
feigning to ignore her true meaning—which, alas, she had all too 
plainly betrayed ! 

To any woman the position would have been a sufficiently 
painful one; but to Juliet Blair, with her proud spirit and inde- 
pendence of mind, such thoughts were absolute torture. 

There was no untruth in the statement which she made to her 
maid, when that functionary entered her mistress’s room to put 
out her dress for dinner, that she had such a frightful headache 
that she felt quite unequal to going downstairs again, and that 
she would have a cup of tea in her room and then go to bed. 
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But when this message was brought downstairs to the two 
who were awaiting her appearance to go in to dinner, Colonel 
Fleming offered his arm in silence to the widow, and became very 
grave and silent indeed. 

Not all Mrs. Blair’s blandishments, backed up with an en- 
tirely new head-dress just come from town, could extract from 
her companion more than the most absent monosyllables. 

When it came to the mistress of the house being forced to 
keep to her room because of his presence—for it was thus that 
he interpreted her absence—Colonel Fleming felt that something 
must be done. Sotherne Court was no longer a fitting abode for 
him. 

After dinner was over, he studied Bradshaw attentively for some 

inutes, and then, going into the library, rang the bell for Higgs. 

‘ Higgs, can I have the dog-cart to-morrow morning to meet 
the eight o’clock train?’ 

‘ Xes, certainly, sir.’ 

‘Very well, then: will you send James to my room to pack 
my things. I find that I am obliged to go up to town rather 
suddenly to-morrow.’ 

‘Yes, sir—sorry you are obliged to go, sir; we all hoped 
you would have stayed,’ said the old man, lingering for a minute 
to poke the fire and sweep up the hearth. ‘Ill send James at 
once, sir.’ 

And Higgs went his way to the back region, where, to the 
select community in the housekeeper’s room, he gave it as his 
opinion that Miss Juliet had ‘ given the Colonel the sack; and 
more’s the pity, says I, for a nicer, pleasanter-spoken gentleman 
than Colonel Fleming never stopped in the ’ouse !’ 

Colonel Fleming and James the footman were busy packing up 
for the best part of the night. 

* He'll never come back no more,’ said James to his superior, 
when at last he was dismissed ; ‘ he’s packed up every stick and 
every straw ; he’s not coming back no more, Mr. Higgs.’ 

It did not behove Higgs to lower his dignity by confiding to 
one of the under servants his views of the part which he supposed 
Miss Blair to have played in this sudden departure. He contented 
himself with gruffly desiring James to ‘ clean up that there mess, 
and to go to bed and be quite sure he called the Colonel in plenty 
of time the next morning ;’ an injunction which James, mindful of 
parting tips, was not at all likely to forget. 

When Juliet awoke at eight o’clock the next morning, her 
maid stood by her bedside with a cup of tea, and on the tray lay a 
small sealed note. 
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‘Colonel Fleming desired me to give you this note, miss, 
before he went.’ 

‘ Before he went! is he gone?’ 

With what a sudden, faint sinking of the heart she asked the 
question! but how foolish! Of course he had only gone up to 
town for the day. 

The maid, perfectly unconscious of her mistress’s agitation, said 
cheerfully that, yes, the Colonel was gone, and that she had heard 
Mr. Higgs say he had started in plenty of time, and was sure to 
have caught the train. 

Juliet waited feverishly until the girl had left the room, and 
then tore open the note. It ran thus: 

‘ Forgive me for leaving you so suddenly without a word of 
farewell or of thanks for all your hospitality and goodness towards 
me; but you will not, I know, think me ungrateful. After all 
that has passed between us, I do not think I could have stayed 
any longer under your roof, and I have thought it best to leave you 
thus without the spoken farewell that must have been full of pain 
to us both. God bless and reward you, dear Juliet, for all your 
generosity and affection towards me. I can never forget either; 
and, if ever you think of me in future years, do me at least the 
justice to believe that it is not inclination, but duty and honour 
alone, which have told me to leave you. 

‘I do not know where I shall stay in town, but I will write to 
you again before I leave England.’ 

Mrs. Blair and Ernestine were as yet deep in the mysteries of 
rouge and crimping-irons, when, preceded by a short, sharp knock, 
the door was flung open, and Juliet entered hurriedly, with an 
open letter in her hand. 

‘ My dearest Juliet !’ cried the widow, hastily flinging a dressing- 
cape over the small collection of pots, and phials, and camel’s-hair 
brushes that stood on the table near her—‘ how you startled me! 
What on earth is the matter ?’ 

‘Did you know that Colonel Fleming was going away this 
morning?’ asks Juliet, shortly. 

‘Going away? No, certainly not; has he gone?’ answers 
Mrs. Blair, with an astonishment too real to be feigned. 

‘Yes, I have just had this note from him to say he is gone; 
and I don’t know if you are aware of it, but he starts for India in 
a fortnight.’ 

‘No, indeed ; I had no idea of it. So he is gone! very rude 
of him, I must say, to go without wishing us good-bye.’ Mrs. 
Blair has some difficulty in concealing the satisfaction she feels at 
this unexpected piece of news. 
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‘Not rude at all; he is suddenly called away—it is perfectly 
natural. Of course he could not wake us all up at so early an 
hour,’ answers Juliet. 

‘What does he say? Let me see the letter,’ says her step- 
mother, stretching out her hand for the note; but Juliet does not 
dream of giving it to her. 

‘There is nothing in it that would interest you,’ she says, 
folding it up slowly and replacing it in its envelope. ‘ Besides, he 
says he will write again from town.’ 

‘ Ah, he will write again?’ 

‘ Yes, so he says.’ 

‘Then perhaps, Juliet, you will leave me to finish my dressing, 
as there is nothing very serious the matter, and it upsets my 
nerves to be obliged to talk so early in the morning. Go on with 
my hair, Ernestine.’ 

And Juliet goes. 

Somehow that promise that he will write again prevents her 
from despairing. 

That letter, she thinks, will in some way make up to her for 
all the suspense and uncertainty of the present. It is impossible 
that he can intend to leave her like that for years, perhaps indeed 
for ever. Vaguely, indistinctly, as women see such things, she 
begins to see the duty and the honour by which he has said he 
considers himself bound ; but, woman-like, she does not think very 
seriously of them. Has he not at the same time more than 
implied that his inclination would lead him to stay with her? 
Do not such words mean that he loves her? And if so, then what 
need she fear? 

What does a woman care for duty or for honour when set in 
the balance against love? Love in her mind outweighs every- 
thing ; give her love, and she laughs at every other earthly 
consideration. To Juliet, with her impulsive, enthusiastic mind, 
and her passionate temperament, it seemed impossible that so 
cold-blooded a thing as honour could in any man’s mind win the 
day against love. 

He would come back to her, she said to herself; he would not 
be able to stay away; a few days of waiting, and then he would 
come back to her, as he had come back before, sooner even than 
she had dared to hope for him. 

She read his letter over and over again, she pressed it gladly 
to her heart and her lips, for she could not, possibly she would 
not, see in it a farewell. 

And Hugh Fleming up in London is pacing objectlessly up 
and down Piccadilly and Pall Mall, wondering what he shall say 
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to her, and feeling more and more angry with himself for having 
left. her, and more and more inclined to go back to her by the next 
train. 

Curiously enough, he does not feel at all sure that Juliet does 
indeed love him. Even her last interview with him, when she had 
of her own accord offered him everything, had but partially 
opened his eyes. He knows her to be impulsive and impetuous, 
and generous to a fault. What more likely than that such a 
woman, fond of him as she undoubtedly was, should in a moment 
of exaltation be carried away into offering more than she intended 
or realised ? 

Should he be right or justified in taking advantage of that 
moment of weakness ? 

Had he known how completely and utterly the girl’s heart was 
given over to him, he would certainly never have left her; but he 
did not know it—he knew, indeed, that if he chose he might win 
her, but he did not understand that she was already won. 

He wandered about the streets, trying to settle in his own 
mind how he should write to her—or whether, indeed, he should 
write to her at all; and at last he decided that he would give him- 
self one more chance of happiness. 

He turned into the Club, and sat down and wrote to her. 

He begged her to tell him truly if indeed what she had said to 
him had been the voice of her own heart—or merely an impulse of 
generosity; he told her that he loved her passionately, entirely, 
devotedly, with a love that he never thought to feel again after 
the death of his first love, and which she, Juliet, alone had had 
power to waken in him. But he told her at the same time that 
every feeling of honour, of duty, and of delicacy bade him leave 
her; that her money stood between them like a wall; and that, 
moreover, his own peculiar position as her guardian made it almost 
a breach of trust to the dead. that he should aspire to be her lover. 
One consideration alone, he said, could surmount these objections 
—the consideration of her happiness. If, indeed, she loved him so 
entirely that without him she could not live nor be happy, then 
indeed, and then only, would he throw all these most weighty 
objections to the winds, and devote his whole existence to her: 
And in this case he entreated her to write to him at once and 
recall him to her side; but if it was not so, if it was merely a 
grateful affection, a generous friendship, or even but a brief-lived 
fancy, which had made her for one short hour imagine that she 
loved him— in that case he prayed her to put his letter into the 
fire, and to send him no answer whatever to it; he should know . 
too well how to interpret her silence. He concluded his letter by 
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naming to her the very latest date at which he could receive an 
answer from her in town before starting for Southampton, and by 
telling her that up to the very last minute he should still not 
despair, but hope to hear from her. 

Even when he had directed and stamped this letter, Colonel 
Fleming did not immediately post it. He was still so doubtful 
about the wisdom and the propriety of writing to her at all that 
he walked about with the letter in his pocket the whole of the 
next day. It was only on the third day that, having, I think, pre- 
viously tossed up a sovereign, drawn lots from a number of blank 
slips of paper for one marked slip, and made use of sundry other 
most childish and undignified tricks of chance, in every one of 
which the luck came to the same decision, he finally determined 
to send the letter, and, going out with it on purpose, dropped it 
himself into the pillar-post. 

And then he waited—at first confidently and patiently—then, 
after a day or two, less confidently, but still patiently—then with 
restless impatience, and finally, as the days slipped away one after 
the other, and the posts came in in regular succession, and brought 
him many others, but never the one letter he looked for—finally 
his waiting became despair. 

The last day of his stay in England dawned. He was obliged 
to go about his business to a few shops and to his banker’s—but all 
day long he kept returning to his hotel to ask feverishly if there 
were no letters for him, to receive ever the same answer—none. 

Then late in the afternoon he went to see a friend whom he 
could trust, and charged him solemnly to go the last thing at 
night, and again the first thing in the morning, to his hotel, after 
he had left, and, if he found there any letter for him with a certain 
postmark, to telegraph to him on board the ‘Sultana,’ at the 
Southampton Docks, to stop his starting. 

The friend promised faithfully—and then he could do nothing 
more, and he was obliged to go down to Southampton. To the 
last he would not give up hope; he watched and watched all that 
night and all the next morning from the vessel’s side, long after he 
had gone on board, for anything in the shape of a telegraph boy ; 
and he would not have his things taken into his cabin, nor settle 
even that he was going, until the very last. 

And then all at once the anchor was raised, and it was too late. 

And as the good ship ‘ Sultana’ steamed slowly over the grey 
waves of Southampton Water in the early morning, and stood out 
to sea in a light and favourable wind, Colonel Hugh Fleming 
beneath his breath cursed his native land, and Sotherne Court, and 
Juliet Blair, with deep and bitter curses. 
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‘She does not know how to love—she could not stand the test. 
Her pride has ruined us both!’ 

And he turned his back on the white shores of the old country, 
and set his face fixedly and determinedly towards that far Eastern 
land to which he was bound. 


(To be continued.) 





Che Zunar Hoar. 
BY RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


Then he gave them an account of the famous moon-hoax, which came out in 1835. 
It was full of the most barefaced absurdities, yet people swallowed it all; and even 
Arago is said to have treated it seriously as a thing that could not well be true, for 
Mr. Herschel would have certainly notified him of these marvellous discoveries. The 
writer of it had not troubled himself to invent probabilities, but had borrowed his 
scenery from the ‘ Arabian Nights’ and his lunar inhabitants from ‘Peter Wilkins’ — 
Oxrver Wenpect Hormss (in The Poet at the Breakfast-Table), 


In one of the earliest numbers of ‘ Macmillan’s Magazine,’ the late 
Professor De Morgan, in an article on Scientific Hoaxing, gave a 
brief account of the so-called ‘ lunar hoax ’—an instance of scientific 
trickery frequently mentioned, though probably few are familiar 
with the real facts. De Morgan himself possessed a copy of the 
second English edition, of the pamphlet, published in London in 
1836. But the original pamphlet edition, published in America 
in September 1835, is not easily to be obtained. The proprietors 
of the New York ‘Sun,’ in which the fictitious narrative first ap- 
peared, published an edition of 60,000 copies, and every copy was 
sold in less than a month. Lately a single copy of that edition 
was sold for three dollars seventy-five cents.' 

The pamphlet is interesting in many respects, and I propose to 
give here a brief account of it. But first it may be well to de- 
scribe briefly the origin of the hoax. 

It is suid that after the French revolution of 1830 Nicollet, a 
French astronomer of some repute, especially for certain lunar 
observations of a very delicate and difficult kind, left France in 
debt and also in bad odour with the republican party. According 
to this story, Arago the astronomer was especially obnoxious to 
Nicollet, aud it was as much with the view of revenging himself 
on his foe as from a wish to raise a little money that Nicollet 
wrote the moon-fable. It is said further that Arago was entrapped, 


: * On the occasion of my first visit to America, in 1873, I for the first time succeeded 
in obtaining a copy of this curious pamphlet. It had been mentioned to me (by 
Emerson, I think) as an amusing piece of trickery played off by a scientific man on 
his brethren; and Dr. Wendell Holmes, who was present, remarked that he had a 
copy in his possession. This he was good enough to lend me. Soon after, a valued 
friend in New York presented me with a copy. 
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as Nicollet desired, and circulated all over Paris the wonders re- 
lated in the pamphlet, until Nicollet wrote to his friend Bouvard 
explaining the trick. So runs the story, but the story cannot be 
altogether true. Nicollet may have prepared the narrative and 
partly written it, but there are passages in the pamphlet as pub- 
lished in America which no astronomer could have written. Pos- 
sibly there is some truth in De Morgan’s supposition that the 
original work was French. This may have been Nicollet’s; and the 
American edition was probably enlarged by the translator, who, 
according to this account, was Richard Alton Locke,! to whom in 
America the whole credit, or discredit, of the hoax is commonly 
attributed. There can be no doubt that either the French version 
was much more carefully designed than the American, or there was 
no truth in the story that Arago was deceived by the narrative; 
for in its present form the story, though clever, could not for an in- 
stant have deceived any one acquainted with the most elementary 
laws of optics. The whole story turns on optical rather than on as- 
tronomical considerations ; but every astronomer of the least skill is 
acquainted with the principles on which the construction of optical 
instruments depends. Though the success of the deception recently 
practised on M. Chasles by the forger of the Pascal papers has 
been regarded as showing how easily mathematicians may be en- 
trapped, yet even M. Chasles would not have been deceived by bad 
mathematics; and Arago, a master of the science of optics, could 
not but have detected optical blunders which would be glaring 
to the average Cambridge undergraduate. 

But to turn to the story itself. 

The account opens with a passage unmistakably from an Ameri- 
can hand, though purporting, be it remembered, to be quoted from 
the ‘ Supplement to the Edinburgh Journal of Science.’ ‘ In this 
unusual addition to our journal, we have the happiness of making 
known to the British public, and thence to the whole civilised 
world, recent discoveries in astronomy which will build an im- 
perishable monument to the age in which we live, and confer upon 
the present generation of the human race a proud distinction 
through all future time. It has been poetically said ’ [where and by 
whom ?] ‘ that the stars of heaven are the hereditary regalia of 
man, as the intellectual sovereign of the animal creation. He 
may now fold the zodiac around him with a loftier consciousness 
of his mental supremacy.’ To the American mind enwrapment 
in the star-jewelled zodiac may appear as natural as their ordinary 
oratorical references to the star-spangled banner; but the idea is 


1 This Locke must not be confounded with Richard Locke, the circle-squarer and 
general paradoxist, who flourished a century earlier. 
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essentially transatlantic, and not even the most poetical European 
astronomer could have risen to such a height of imagery. 

Passing over several pages of introductory matter, we come to 
the description of the method by which a telescope of sufficient 
magnifying power to show living creatures in the moon was con- 
structed by Sir John Herschel. It had occurred, it would seem, 
to the elder Herschel to construct an improved series of parabolic 
and spherical reflectors ‘ uniting all the meritorious points in the 
Gregorian and Newtonian instruments, with the highly interesting 
achromatic discovery of Dolland’ (sic). This is much as though 
one should say that a clever engineer had conceived the idea of 
constructing an improved series of railway engines, combining all 
the meritorious points in stationary and locomotive engines, with 
Isaac Watts’ highly ingenious discovery of screw propulsion. For 
the Gregorian and Newtonian instruments simply differ in sending 
the rays received from the great mirror in different directions, and 
Dollond’s discovery relates to the ordinary form of telescopes with 
large lens, not with large mirror. However, accumulating infir- 
mities and eventually death prevented Sir William Herschel from 
applying his plan, which ‘evinced the most profound research in 
optical science, and the most dexterous ingenuity in mechanical 
contrivance. But his son, Sir John Herschel, nursed and cradled 
in the observatory, and a practical astronomer from his boyhood, 
determined upon testing it at whatever cost. Within two years 
of his father’s death he completed his new apparatus, and adapted 
it to the old telescope with nearly perfect success.’ <A short 
account of the observations made with this instrument, now mag- 
nifying six thousand times, follows, in which most of the astrono- 
mical statements are very correctly and justly worded, being, in 
fact, borrowed from a paper by Sir W. Herschel on observation of 
the moon with precisely that power. 

But this great’ improvement upon all former telescopes still 
left the observer at a distance of forty miles from the moon; and 
at that distance no object less than about twenty yards in diameter 
could be distinguished, and even objects of that size ‘ would appear 
only as feeble, shapeless points.’ Sir John ‘had the satisfaction to 
know that if he could leap astride a cannon-ball, and travel upon 
its wings of fury for the respectable period of several millions 
of years, he would not obtain a more enlarged view of the more 
distant stars than he could now possess in a few minutes of time ; 
and that it would require an ultra-railroad speed of fifty miles an 
hour for nearly the livelong year, to secure him a more favourable 
inspection of the gentle luminary of the night ;’ but ‘the exciting 
question whether this “ observed” of all the sons of men, from the 

x2 
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days of Eden to those of Edinburgh, be inhabited by beings, like 
ourselves, of consciousness and curiosity, was left to the benevolent 
index of natural analogy, or to the severe tradition that the moon 
is tenanted only by the hoary solitaire, whom the criminal code of 
the nursery had banished thither for collecting fuel on the Sab- 
bath-day.’! But the time had arrived when the great discovery 
was to be made, by which at length the moon could be brought 
near enough, by telescopic power, for living creatures on her sur- 
face to be seen ! if any exist. 

The account of the sudden discovery of the new method, during 
a conversation between Sir John Herschel and Sir David Brewster, 
is one of the most cleverly conceived (though also one of the 
absurdest) passages in the pamphlet. ‘ About three years ago, in 
the course of a conversational discussion with Sir David Brewster 
upon the merits of some ingenious suggestions by the latter, in his 
article on Optics in the “ Edinburgh Encyclopedia,” p. 644, for im- 
provements in Newtonian reflectors, Sir John Herschel adverted 
to: the convenient simplicity of the old astronomical telescopes 
that were without tubes, and the object-glass of which, placed upon 
a high pole, threw the focal image to a distance of 150 and even 
200 feet. Dr. Brewster readily admitted that a tube was not 
necessary, provided the focal image were conveyed into a dark 
apartment and there properly received by reflectors. ... The 
conversation then became directed to that all-invincible enemy, 
the paucity of light in powerful magnifiers. After a few moments’ 
silent thought, Sir John diffidently enquired whether it would not 
be possible to effect a transfusion of artificial light through the 
focal object of vision! Sir David, somewhat startled at the 
originality of the idea, paused awhile, and then hesitatingly re- 
ferred to the refrangibility of rays, and the angle of incidence. 
Sir John, grown more confident, adduced the example of the 


1 The nurses’ tale is, that the man was sent to the moon by Moses for gathering 
sticks on the Sabbath, and they refer to the cheerful story in Numbers xv. 32-36, 
According to German nurses the day was not the Sabbath, but Sunday. Their tale 
runs as follows: ‘ Ages ago there went one Sunday an old man into the woods te hew 
sticks. He cut a faggot and slung it on a stout staff, cast it over his shoulder, and 
began to trudge home with his burthen. On his way he met a handsome man in 
Sunday suit, walking towards the church. The man stopped, and asked the faggot- 
bearer : “ Do you know that this is Sunday on earth, when all must rest from their 
labours?” ‘Sunday on earth or Monday in heaven, it’s all one to me!” laughed the 
woodcutter. “ Then bear your bundle for ever!” answered the stranger. “ And as you 
value not Sunday on earth, yours shall be a perpetual Moon-day in heaven ; you shall 
stand for eternity in the moon, a warning to all Sabbath-breakers.” Thereupon the 
stranger vanished; and the man was caught up with his staff and faggot into the moon, 
where he stands yet.’ According to some narrators the stranger was Christ; but, 
whether from German laxity in such matters or for some other reason, no text is quoted 
in evidence, as by the more orthodox British nurses, Luke vi. 1-5 might serve. 
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Newtonian reflector, in which the refrangibility was corrected by 
the second speculum, and the angle of incidence restored by the 
third.’ 

All this part of the narrative is simply splendid in absurdity. 
Hesitating references to refrangibility and the angle of incidence 
would have been sheerly idiotic under the supposed circumstances ; 
and in the Newtonian reflector (which has only two specula or 
mirrors) there is no refrangibility to be corrected; apart from 
which, ‘ correcting refrangibility’ has no more meaning than ‘ re- 
storing the angle of incidence.’ 

‘“ And,” continued Sir John, “why cannot the illuminated 
microscope, say the hydro-oxygen, be applied to render distinct, 
and, if necessary, even to magnify, the focal object?” Sir David 
sprung from his chair’ [and well he might, though not] ‘in an 
ecstacy of conviction, and, leaping half-way to the ceiling, 
exclaimed, “* Thou art the man!” Each philosopher anticipated 
the other in presenting the prompt illustration that if the rays of 
the hydro-oxygen microscope, passed through a drop of water con- 
taining the larve of a gnat and other objects invisible to the 
naked eye, rendered them not only keenly but firmly magnified 
to dimensions of many feet; so could the same artificial light, 
passed through the faintest focal object of a telescope, both dis- 
tinctify (to coin a new word for an extraordinary occasion) and 
magnify its feeblest component members. The only apparent de- 
sideratum was a recipient for the focal image which should 
transfer it, without refranging it, to the surface on which it was 
to be viewed under the revivifying light of the microscopic re- 
flectors.’ 

Singularly enough, the idea here mentioned does not appear to 
many so absurd as it isin reality. It is known that the image 
formed by the large lens of an ordinary telescope or the large 
mirror of a reflecting telescope is a real image; not a merely 
virtual image like that which is seen in a looking-glass. It can 
be received on a sheet of paper or other white surface just as the 
image of surrounding objects can be thrown upon the white table 
of the camera obscura. It is this real image, in fact, which we 
look at in using a telescope of any sort, the portion of such a 
telescope nearest to the eye being in reality a microscope for view- 
ing the image formed by the great lens or mirror, as the case may 
be. And it does not seem to some altogether absurd to speak of 
illuminating this image by transfused light, or of casting by 
means of an illuminating miscroscope a vastly enlarged picture of 
this image upon a screen. But of course the image being simply 
formed by the passage of rays (which originally came from the 
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object whose image they form) through a certain small space, to 
send other rays (coming from some other luminous object) through 
the same small space, is not to improve, but, so far as any effect 
is produced at all, is to impair, the distinctness of the image. In 
fact, if these illuminating rays reached the eye, they would 
seriously impair. the distinctness of the image. Their effect may 
be compared exactly with the effect of rays of light cast upon the 
image in a camera obscura; and, to see what the effect of such 
rays would be, we need only consider why it is that the camera is 
made ‘obscura,’ or dark. The effect of the transfusion of light 
through a telescopic image may be easily tried by any one who 
cares to make the experiment. He has only to do away with the 
tube of his telescope (substituting two or three straight rods to 
hold the glass in its place), and then in the blaze of a strong sun to 
direct the telescope on some object lying nearly towards the sun. 
Or if he prefer artificial light for the experiment, then at night 
let him direct the telescope so prepared upon the moon, while a 
strong electric light is directed upon the place where the focal 
image is formed (close in front of the eye). The experiment will 
not suggest very sanguine hopes of good result from the transfu- 
sion of artificial light. Yet, to my own knowledge, not a few who 
were perfectly well aware that the lunar hoax was not based on 
facts, have gravely reasoned that the principle suggested might be 
sound, and, in fact, that they could see no reason why astronomers 
should not try it, even though it had been first suggested as a 
joke. 

To return, however, to our narrative. ‘The co-operative 
philosophers, having hit upon their method, determined to test it 
practically. They decided that a medium of the purest plate- 
glass (which it is said they obtained, by consent, be it observed, 
from the shop-window of M. Desanges, the jeweller to his ex- 
majesty Charles X., in High Street) was the most eligible they 
could discover. It answered perfectly with a telescope which 
magnified a hundred times, and a microscope of about thrice that 
power. Thus fortified by experiment, and ‘fully sanctioned 
by the high optical authority of Sir David Brewster, Sir John laid 
his plan before the Royal Society, and particularly directed to it 
the attention of his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, the ever 
munificent patron of science and the arts. It was immediately 
and enthusiastically approved by the committee chosen to investi- 
gate it, and the chairman, who was the Royal President’ (this 
continual reference to royalty is manifestly intended to give a 
British tone to the narrative);‘ subscribed his name for a contri- 
bution of 10,000/., with a promise that he would zealously submit 
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the proposed instrument as a fit object for the patronage of the 
privy purse. He did so without delay; and his Majesty, on being 
informed that the estimated expense was 70,000l., naively enquired 
if the costly instrument would conduce to any improvement in 
navigation. On being informed that it undoubtedly would, the 
sailor king promised a carte blanche for any amount which might 
be required.’ 

All this is very clever. The ‘sailor king’ comes in as effect- 
ively to give vraisemblance to the narrative as ‘ Crabtree’s little 
bronze Shakspeare that stood over the fire-place,’ and the ‘ postman 
just come to the door with a double letter from Northampton- 
shire.’ 

Then comes a description of the construction of the vbject- 
glass, twenty-four feet in diameter, ‘just six times the size of the 
elder Herschel’s ;’ who, by the way, never made a telescope with an 
object-glass. The account of Sir John Herschel’s journey from 
England, and even some details of the construction of the observa- 
tory, were based on facts; indeed, so many persons in America as 
well as in England were acquainted with some of these circum- 
stances, that it was essential to follow the facts as closely as possible. 
Of course, also, some explanation had to be given of the circumstance 
that nothing had before been heard respecting the gigantic in- 
strument taken out by Sir John Herschel. ‘ Whether,’ says the story, 
‘the British Government were sceptical concerning the promised 
splendour of the discoveries, or wished them to be scrupulously: 
veiled until they had accumulated a full-orbed glory for the nation 
and reign in which they originated, is a question which we can only 
conjecturally solve. But certain it is that the astronomer’s royal 
patrons enjoined a masonic taciturnity upon him and his friends 
until he should have officially communicated the results of his 
great experiment.’ 

It was not till the night of January 10, 1835, that the mighty 
telescope was at length employed upon our satellite. The part 
of the moon selected was on the eastern part of her disc. ‘ The 
whole immense power of the telescope was applied, and to its 
focal image about one half of the power of the microscope. On 
removing the screen of the latter, the field of view was covered 
throughout its entire area with a beautifully distinct and even 
vivid representation of basaltic rock. Its colour was a greenish 
brown; and the width of the columns, as defined by their interstices 
on the canvas, was invariably twenty-eight inches. No fracture 
whatever appeared in the mass first presented ; but in a few seconds 
a shelving pile appeared, of five or six columns’ width, which 
showed their figure to be hexagonal, and their articulations 
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similar. to those of the basaltic formation at Staffa. This precipi- 
tous cliff was profusely covered with a dark red flower, precisely 
similar, says Dr. Grant, to the Papaver Rhceas, or Rose Poppy, of 
our sublunary cornfields; and this was the first organic production 
of nature in a foreign world ever revealed to the eyes of men.’ 

It would be wearisome to go through the whole series of obser- 
vations thus fabled, and only a few of the more striking features 
need be indicated. The discoveries are carefully graduated in 
interest. Thus we have seen how, after recognising basaltic form- 
ations, the observers discovered flowers: they next see a lunar 
forest, whose ‘ trees were of one unvaried kind, and unlike any on 
earth except the largest kind of yews in the English churchyards.’ 
(There is an American ring in this sentence, by the way, as there 
is in one, a few lines farther on, where the narrator, having stated 
that by mistake the observers had the Sea of Clouds instead of a 
more easterly spot in the field of view, proceeds to say : ‘ However, 
the moon was a free country, and we not as yet attached to any 
particular province.’) Next a lunar ocean is described, ‘the water 
nearly as blue as that of the deep sea, and breaking in large white 
billows upon the strand, while the action of very high tides was 
quite manifest upon the face of the cliffs for more than a hundred 
miles.’ After a description of several valleys, hills, mountains and 
forests, we come to the discovery of animal life. An oval valley 
surrounded by hills, red as the purest vermilion, is selected as the 
scene. ‘Small collections of trees, of every imaginable kind, were 
scattered about the whole of this luxuriant area; and here our 
magnifiers blessed our panting hopes with specimens of conscious 
existence. Inthe shade of the woods we beheld brown quadrupeds 
having all the external characteristics of the bison, but more 
diminutive than any species of the bos genus in our natural 
history.’ Then herds of agile creatures like antelopes are de- 
scribed, ‘abounding on the acclivitous glades of the woods.’ In 
the contemplation of these sprightly animals the narrator becomes 
quite lively. ‘This beautiful creature,’ says he, ‘afforded us the 
most exquisite amusement. The mimicry of its movements upon 
our white painted canvas was as faithful and Juminous as that of 
animals within a few yards of the camera obscura. Frequently, 
when attempting to put our fingers upon its beard, it would 
suddenly bound away as if conscious of our earthly impertinence; 
but then others would appear, whom we could not prevent nibbling 
the herbage, say or do to them what we would.’ 

A strange amphibious creature, of a spherical form, rolling with 
great velocity along a pebbly beach, is the next object of interest, 
but is presently lost sight of in a strong current setting off from 
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the angle of an island. After this there are three or four pages 
descriptive of various lunar scenes and animals, the latter showing a 
tendency, singular considering the circumstances, though very 
convenient for the narrator, to become higher and higher in 
type as the discoveries proceed, until an animal somewhat of the 
nature of the ‘missing link’ is discovered. It is found in the 
Endymion (a circular walled plain) in company with a small kind 
of reindeer, the elk, the moose, and the horned bear, and is de- 
scribed as the biped beaver. It ‘ resembles the beaver of the earth 
in every other respect than in its destitution of a tail, and its in- 
variable habit of walking upon only two feet. It carries its young 
in its arms like a human being, and moves with an easy gliding 
motion. Its huts are constructed better and higher-than those of 
many tribes of human savages, and, from the appearance of smoke 
in nearly all of them, there is no doubt of its being acquainted 
with the use of fire. Still, its head and body differ only in the 
points stated from that of the beaver; and it was never seen except 
on the borders of lakes and rivers, in which it has been observed 
to immerse for a period of several seconds.’ 

The next step towards the climax brings us to domestic 
animals, ‘good large sheep, which would not have disgraced the 
farms of Leicestershire or the shambles of Leadenhall Market; we 
fairly laughed at the recognition of so familiar an acquaintance in 
so distant a land. Presently they appeared in great numbers, 
and, on reducing the lenses, we found them in flocks over a great 
part of the valley. I need not say how desirous we were of find- 
ing shepherds to these flocks, and even a man with blue apron and 
rolled-up sleeves would have been a welcome sight to us, if not to 
the sheep; but they fed in peace, lords of their own pastures, 
without either protector or destroyer in human shape.’ 

In the mean time, discussion had arisen as to the lunar locality 
where men, or creatures resembling them, would most likely be 
found. Herschel had a theory on the subject—viz., that just 
where the balancing or libratory swing of the moon brings into 
view the greatest extent beyond the eastern or western parts of 
the hemisphere turned earthwards in the moon’s mean or average 
position, lunar inhabitants would probably be found, and nowhere 
else. This, by the way (speaking seriously), is a rather curious 
anticipation of a view long subsequently advanced by Hansen, and 
for a time adopted by Sir J. Herschel, that possibly the remote 
hemisphere of the moon may be a fit abode for living creatures, 
the oceans and atmosphere which are wanting on the nearer bemi- 
sphere having been drawn over to the remoter (on this hypothesis) 
because of a displacement of the moon’s centre of gravity. I ventured 
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in one of my first books on astronomy to indicate objections to this 
theory, the force of which Sir J. Herschel admitted in a letter 
addressed to me on the subject. 

Taking, then, an opportunity when the moon had just swung to 
the extreme limit of her balancing, or, to use technical’ terms, 
when she had attained her maximum libration in longitude, the 
observers approached the level opening to Lake Langrenus, as the 
narrator calls this fine walled plane, which, by the way, is-fully 
thirty degrees of lunar longitude within the average western limit 
of the moon’s visible hemisphere. ‘Here the valley narrows to a 
mile in width, and displays scenery on both sides picturesque and 
romantic beyond the powers of a prose description. Imagination, 
borne on the wings of poetry, could alone gather similes to portray 
the wild sublimity of this landscape, where dark behemoth crags 
stood over the brows of lofty precipices, as if a rampart in’ the 
sky ; and forests seemed suspended in mid-air. On the eastern 
side there was one soaring crag, crested with trees, which hung 
over in a curve like three-fourths of a Gothic arch, and, being of a 
rich crimson colour, its effect was most strange upon minds un- 
accustomed to the association of such grandeur with such beauty. 
But, whilst gazing upon them in a perspective of about half a mile, 
we were thrilled with astonishment to perceive four successive 
flocks of large winged creatures, wholly unlike any kind of birds, 
descend with a slow even motion from the cliffs on the western 
side, and alight upon the plain. They were first noticed by Dr. 
Herschel, who exclaimed: “ Now, gentlemen, my theories against 
your proofs, which you have often found a pretty even bet, we have 
here something worth looking at. I was confident that if ever we 
found beings in human shape it would be in this longitude, and 
that they would be provided by their Creator with some ex- 
traordinary powers of locomotion.” . . . We counted three parties 
of these creatures, of twelve, nine, and fifteen in each, walking erect 
towards a small wood near the base of the eastern precipices. 
Certainly they were like human beings, for their wings had now 
disappeared, and their attitude in walking was both erect and 
dignified. . . . They averaged four feet in height, were covered, 
except on the face, with short and glossy copper-coloured hair, 
lying snugly upon their backs, from the top of the shoulders to 
the calves of the legs. The face, which was of a yellowish flesh 
colour, was a slight improvement upon that of the large orang 
outang, being more open and intelligent in its expression, and 
having a much greater expansion of forehead. The mouth, how- 
éver, was very prominent, ‘though somewhat relieved by a thick 
‘béard upon the lower jaw, and by lips far more human than those of 
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any species of the simia genus. In general symmetry of body and 
limbs they were infinitely superior to the orang outang; so much so, 
that, but for their long wings, Lieutenant Drummond said they 
would look as well on a parade ground as some of the old Cockney 
militia. .. . These creatures were evidently engagedin conversation ; 
their gesticulation, more particularly the varied action of their hands 
and arms, appeared impassioned and emphatic. We hence inferred 
that they were rational beings, and, although not perhaps of so high 
an order as others which we discovered the next month on the shores 
of the Bay of Rainbows, that they were capable of producing 
works of art and contrivance. . . . They possessed wings of great 
expansion, similar in construction to those of the bat, being a semi- 
transparent membrane united in curvilinear divisions by means of 
straight radii, united at the back by the dorsal integuments. 
But what astonished us very much was the circumstance of this 
membrane being continued from the shoulders to the legs, united 
all the way down, though gradually decreasing in width’ (very 
much as Fuseli depicted the wings of his Satanic Majesty, though 
H.S.M would seem to have the advantage of the lunar Bat-men in 
not being influenced by gravity'). ‘The wings seemed completely 
under the command of volition, for those of the creatures whom 
we saw bathing in the water spread them instantly to their full 


1 Milton’s opinion may be quoted against me here; and as received ideas respect- 
ing angels, good and bad, the fall of man,and many other such matters, are due quite ag 
much to Milton as to any other authority, his opinion must not be lightly disregarded. 
But though, when Milton’s Satan ‘ meets a vast vacuity’ where his wings are of no 
further service to him, 

‘ All unawares 
Flutt’ring his pennons vain, plumb down he drops 
Ten thousand fathoms deep, and to this hour 
Down had been falling, had not by ill chance 
The strong rebuff of some tumultuous cloud, 
Instinct with fire and nitre, hurried him 
As many miles aloft, 


yet this was written nearly a quarter of a century before Newton had established the 
law of gravity. Moreover, there is no evidence to show in what direction Satan fell ; 
‘above is below and below above,’ says Richter, ‘to one stripped of gravitating body ;’ 
and, whether Satan was under the influence of gravity or not, he would be practically 
exempt from its action when in the midst of that ‘dark, illimitable ocean’ of space, 


* Without bound, 
Without dimension, where length, breadth, and height 
And time and place are lost.’ 


His lighting ‘on Niphates’ top,’ and overleaping the gate of Paradise, may be used as 
arguments either way. On the whole, I must (according to my present lights) claim 
for Satan a freedom from all scientific restraints. This freedom is exemplified by his 
showing all the kingdoms of the world from an exceeding high mountain, thus 
affording the first practical demonstration of the flat-earth theory, the maintenance of 
which led to poor Mr. Hampden’s incarceration. 
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width, waved them as ducks do theirs to shake off the water, and 
then as instantly closed them again in a compact form. Our 
further observation of the habits of these creatures, who were of 
both sexes, led to results so very remarkable, that I prefer they 
should be first laid before the public in Dr. Herschel’s own work, 
where I have reason to know they are fully and faithfully 
stated, however incredulously they may be received. . . . We scienti- 
fically denominated them the Vespertilio-homo or Bat-man; and 
they are doubtless innocent and happy creatures, notwithstanding 
that some of their amusements would but ill comport with our 
terrestrial notions of decorum.’ The omitted passages were 
suppressed in obe dience to Dr. Grant’s private injunction. ‘These, 
however, and other prohibited passages,’ were to be presently 
‘ published by Dr. Herschel, with the certificates of the civil and 
military authorities of the colony, and of several Episcopal, 
Wesleyan, and other ministers, who in the month of March last 
were permitted, under stipulation of temporary secrecy, to visit 
the observatory, and become eye witnesses of the wonders which 
they were requested to attest. We are confident that his forth- 
coming volumes will be at once the most sublime in science, 
and the most intense in general interest, that even issued from 
the press.’ 

The actual climax of the narrative, however, is not yet reached. 
The inhabitants of Langrenus, though rational, do not belong to 
the highest orders of intelligent Lunarians. Herschel, ever ready 
with theories, had pointed out that probably the most cultivated 
races would be found residing on the slopes of some active 
volcano, and, in particular, that the proximity of the flaming 
mountain Bullialdus (about twenty degrees south and ten east 
of the vast crater Tycho, the centre whence extend those great 
radiations which give to the moon something of the appearance 
of a peeled orange) ‘must be so great a local convenience to 
dwellers in this valley during the long periodical absence of 
solar light, as to render it a place of popular resort for the 
inhabitants of all the adjacent regions, more especially as its 
bulwark of hills afforded an infallible security against any volcanic 
eruption that could occur.’ Our observers therefore applied their 
full power to explore it. ‘ Rich, indeed, was our reward. The 
very first. object in this valley that appeared upon our canvas was 
a magnificent work of art. It was a temple—a fane of devotion 
or of science—which, when consecrated to the Creator, is devotion 
of the loftiest order, for it exhibits His attributes purely free from 
the masquerade attire and blasphemous caricature of controversial 
creeds, and has the seal and signature of His own hand to sanction 
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its aspirations. It was an equi-angular temple, built of polished 
sapphire, or of some resplendent blue stone, which, like it, displayed 
a myriad points of golden light twinkling and scintillating in the 
sunbeams. .. . The roof was composed of yellow metal, and divided 
into three compartments, which were not triangular planes in- 
clining to the centre, but subdivided, curbed, and separated so as 
to present a mass of violently agitated flames rising from a 
common source of conflagration, and terminating in wildly waving 
points. This design was too manifest and too skilfully executed 
to be mistaken for a single moment. Through a few openings in 
these metallic flames we perceived a large sphere of a darker kind 
of metal nearly of a clouded copper colour, which they enclosed and 
seemingly raged around, as if hieroglyphically consuming it... . 
What did the ingenious builders mean by the globe surrounded by 
flames? Did they by this record any past calamity of their world, 
or predict any future one of owrs?’ (why, by the way, should the 
past theory be assigned to the moon and the future one to our 
earth?). ‘I by no means despair of ultimately solving not only 
these but a thousand other questions which present themselves 
respecting the objects in this planet; for not the millionth part 
of her surface has yet been explored, and we have been more 
desirous of collecting the greatest possible number of new facts, 
than of indulging in speculative theories, however seductive 
to the imagination.’ 

After this we have an account of the behaviour of the Ves- 
pertilio-homo at meals. ‘They seemed eminently happy, and 
even polite ; for individuals would select large and bright specimens 
of fruit, and throw them archwise across to some friend who had 
extracted the nutriment' from those scattered around him.’ 
However, the lunar men are not on the whole particularly in- 
teresting beings according to this account. ‘So far as we could 
judge, they spent their happy hours in collecting various fruits in 
the woods, in eating, flying, bathing, and loitering about the 
summits of precipices.’ One may say of them what Huxley is 
reported to have said of the spirits as described by spiritualists, 
that no student of science would care to waste his time enquiring 
about such a stupid set of people. 

Such are the more interesting and characteristic portions of a 
narrative, running in the original to forty or fifty pages like those 
of this magazine. In its day the story attracted a good deal of 
notice, and, even when every one had learned the trick, many were 
still interested in a brochwre which was so cleverly conceived and 
had deceived so many. ‘To this day the lunar hoax is talked of in 
America, where originally it had its chief—or, one may rather say, 
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its only real—success as a hoax: It reached England too late to 
deceive any but those who were unacquainted with Herschel’s real 
doings, and no editors of public journals, I believe, gave countenance 
to it at all. In America, on the contrary, many editors gave the 
narrative a distinguished place in their columns. Some indeed 
expressed doubts, and others followed the safe course of the 
‘Philadelphia Inquirer,’ which informed its readers that ‘after 
an attentive perusal of the whole story they could decide for 
themselves ;’ adding that, ‘whether true or false, the narrative is 
written with consummate ability and possesses intense interest.’ 
But others were more credulous. According to the ‘ Mercantile 
Advertiser’ the story carried ‘intrinsic evidence of being an 
authentic document.’ The ‘ Albany Daily Advertiser’ had read 
the article with unspeakable emotions of pleasure and astonish- 
ment.’ The ‘ New York Times’ announced that ‘the writer (Dr. 
Andrew Grant) displays the most extensive and accurate knowledge 
of astronomy; and the description of Sir John’s recently improved 
instruments, the principle on which the inestimable improvements 
were founded, the account of the wonderful discoveries in the 
moon, &c., all are probable and plausible, and have an air of intense 
verisimilitude.’ The ‘New Yorker’ considered the discoveries 
‘of astounding interest, creating a newer era in astronomy and 
science generally.’ ! 

In our time a trick of the kind could hardly be expected to 
succeed so well, even if as cleverly devised and as well executed. 
The facts of popular astronomy and of general popular science 
have been more widely disseminated. America, too, more than 
any other great nation, has advanced in the interval. It was 
about two years after this pamphlet had appeared, that J. Quincy 
Adams used the following significant language in advocating the 
erection of an astronomical observatory at Washington: ‘It is 


1 The Sun itself claimed to have established the veracity of the account in a manner 
strongly recalling a well-known argument used by orthodox believers in the Bible 
account of the cosmogony. Either, say these, Moses discovered how the world was 
made, or the facts were revealed to him by some one who had made the discovery: but 
Moses could not have made the discovery, knowing nothing of the higher departments 
of science ; therefore, the account came from the only Being who could rationally 
be supposed to know anything about the beginning of the world. ‘ Either,’ said 
the New York Sun, speaking of a mathematical problem discussed in the article, 
‘that problem was predicated by us or by some other person, who has thereby made 
the greatest of all modern discoveries in mathematical astronomy. We did not make 
it, for we know nothing of mathematics whatever; therefore, it was made by the only 
person to whom it can rationally be ascribed, namely Herschel the astronomer, its only 
avowed and undeniableauthor.’ In reality, notwithstanding this convincing argument, 
the problem was stolen by Locke from a paper by Olbers, shortly before published, and 
gave the method followed by Beer and Midler throughout their selenographical Te- 


searches i in 1833-37. 
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with no feeling of pride as an American that the remark may be 
made, that on the comparatively small territorial surface of 
Europe there are existing more than 130 of these lighthouses 
of the skies; while throughout the whole American hemisphere 
there is but one.’ At present, some of the finest observatories 
in the world belong to American cities, or are attached to Ameri- 
can colleges; and much of the most interesting astronomical 
work of this country has been achieved by American observers. 

Yet we still hear from time to time of the attempted publica- 
tion of hoaxes of greater or less ingenuity. It is singular (and I 
think significant) how often these relate to the moon. There 
would seem to be some charm about our satellite for the minds of 
paradoxists and hoaxers generally. Nor are these tricks invariably 
detected at once by the general public, or even by persons of some 
culture. I remember being gravely asked (in January 1874) 
whether an account given in the ‘ New York World,’ purporting 
to describe how the moon’s frame was gradually cracking, threat- 
ening eventually to fall into several separate fragments, was in 
reality based on fact. In the far West, at Lincoln, Nebraska, a 
lawyer asked me, in February of the present year, why I had 
not described the great discoveries recently made by means of a 
powerful reflector erected near Paris. According to the ‘ Chi- 
cago Times,’ this powerful instrument had shown buildings in the 
moon, and bands of workers could be seen with it who manifestly 
were undergoing some kind of penal servitude, for they were 
chained together. It was clear, from the presence of these and 
the absence of other inhabitants, that the side of the moon turned 
earthwards is a dreary and unpleasant place of abode, the real 
‘happy hunting grounds’ of the moon lying on her remote and 
unseen hemisphere. 

As gauges of general knowledge, scientific hoaxes have their 
uses, just as paradoxical works have. No one, certainly no student 
of science, can thoroughly understand how little some persons 
know about science, until he has observed how much will be 
believed, if only published with the apparent authority of a few 
known names, and announced with a sufficient parade of technical 
verbiage ; nor is it so easy as might be thought, even for those who 
are acquainted with the facts to disprove either a hoax or a para- 
dox. Nothing, indeed, can much more thoroughly perplex and 
confound a student of science than to be asked to prove, for ex- 
ample, that the earth is not flat, or the moon not inhabited by 
creatures like ourselves; for the circumstance that such a ques- 
tion is asked implies ignorance so thorough of the very 
facts on which the proof must be based, as to render argument all 
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but hopeless from the outset. I have had a somewhat wide ex- 
perience of paradoxists, and have noted the experience of De 
Morgan and others who, like him, have tried to convince them of 
their folly. The conclusion at which I have arrived is, that to 
make a rope of sand were an easy task compared with the attempt 
to instil the simpler facts of science into paradoxical heads. 

I would make some remarks, in conclusion, upon scientific or 
quasi-scientific papers not intended to deceive, but yet presenting 
imaginary scenes, events, and so forth, described more or less in 
accordance with scientific facts. Imaginary journeys to the sun, 
moon, planets, and stars ; travels over regions on the earth as yet 
unexplored ; voyages under the sea, through the bowels of the 
earth, and other such narratives, may, perhaps, be sometimes use- 
fully written and read, so long as certain conditions are fulfilled 
by the narrator. In the first place, while adopting, to preserve 
the unities, the tone of one relating facts which actually occurred, 
he should not suffer even the simplest among his readers to lie 
under the least misapprehension as to the true nature of the nar- 
rative. Again, since of necessity established facts must in such 
a narrative appear in company with the results of more or less 
probable surmise, the reader should have some means of distin- 
guishing where fact ends and surmise begins. For example, in a 
paper I once wrote, entitled ‘A Journey to Saturn,’ I was not 
sufficiently careful to note that while the appearances described 
in the approach towards the planet were in reality based on the 
observed appearances as higher and higher telescopic powers are 
applied to the planet, others supposed to have been seen by the 
visitors to Saturn, when actually within his system, were only such 
as might possibly or probably be seen, but for which we have no 
real evidence. In consequence of this omission, I received several 
enquiries about these matters. ‘Is it true,’ some wrote, ‘that the 
small satellite Hyperion’ (scarce discernible in powerful tele- 
scopes, while Titan and Japetus on either side are large) ‘is only 
one of a ring of small satellites travelling between the orbits of 
the larger moons?’—as the small planets travel between the 
paths of Mars and Jupiter. Others asked on what grounds it was 
said that the voyagers found small moons circling about Titan, 
the giant moon of the Saturnian system, as the moons of Jupiter 
and Saturn circle around those giant members of the solar system. 
In each case, I was reduced to the abject necessity of explaining 
that there was no evidence for the alleged state of things, which, 
however, might nevertheless exist. Scientific fiction which has 
to be interpreted in that way is as bad as a joke that has to be 
explained. In my ‘Journey to the Sun’I was more successful 
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(it was the earlier essay, however); insomuch that Professor 
Young, of Dartmouth College (Hanover, N.H.), one of the most 
skilful solar observers living, assured me that, with scarcely a 
single exception, the various phenomena described corresponded 
exactly with the ideas he had formed respecting the probable con- 
dition of our luminary.' But I must confess that my own experience 
was not, on the whole, favourable to that kind of popular science 
writing. It appeared to me that the more thoroughly the writer 
of such an essay has studied any particular scientific subject, the 
less able must he be to write a fictitious narrative respecting it. 
Just as those ignorant of any subject are often the readiest to 
theorise about it, because least hampered by exact knowledge, so 
I think that the careful avoidance of any exact study of the 
details of a scientific subject must greatly facilitate the writing of 
a fictitious narrative respecting it. But, unfortunately, a narra- 
tive written under such conditions, however interesting to the 
general reader, can scarcely forward the propagation of scientific 
knowledge, one of the qualities claimed for fables of the kind. 
As an instance in point, I may cite Jules Verne’s ‘ Voyage to the 
Moon,’ where (apart, of course, from the inherent and intentional 
absurdity of the scheme itself), the circumstances which are de- 
scribed are calculated to give entirely erroneous ideas about the 
laws of motion. Nothing could be more amusing, but at the 
same time nothing more scientifically absurd, than the story of 
the dead dog Satellite, which, flung out of the travelling projectile, 
becomes a veritable satellite, moving always beside the voyagers ; 
for with whatever velocity the dog had been expelled by them 
with that same velocity would he have retreated continually from 
their projectile abode, whose own attraction on the dog would 
have had no appreciable effect in checking his departure. Again, the 
scene when the projectile reaches the neutral point between the 
earth and moon, so that there is no longer any gravity to keep the 
travellers on the floor of their travelling car, is well conceived 
(though, in part, somewhat profane); but, in reality, the state of 
things described as occurring there would have prevailed through- 
out the journey. The travellers would no more be drawn earth- 


1 Thad at the same time the good fortune to satisfy in equal degree, though quite 
unexpectedly, an English student of the sun, who at that time bore me no great good- 
will. Something in the article chanced to suggest that it came from another, pre- 
sumably a rival, hand; while an essay which appeared about the same time (the spring 
of 1872) was commonly but erroneously attributed tome. Accordingly, a leading article 
in Nature was devoted to the annihilation of the writer supposed to be myself, and to the 
lavish and quite uadeserved laudation of the article I had written, which was selected 
as typifying all the good qualities which an article of the kind should possess. These 
acquainted with the facts were much amused by the mistake. 
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wards (as compared with the projectile itself) than we travellers 
on the earth are drawn sunwards with reference to the earth, 
The earth’s attracting force on the projectile and on the travellers 
would be equal all through the journey, not solely when the pro- 
jectile reached the neutral point; and, being equal on both, would 
not draw them together. It may be argued that the attractions 
were equal before the projectile set out on its journey, and there- 
fore, if the reasoning just given were correct, the travellers ought 
not to have had any weight keeping them on the floor of the pro- 
jectile before it started, ‘which is absurd.’ But the pressure upon 
the floor of the projectile at rest is caused by the floor being kept 
from moving; let it be free to obey gravity, and there will no 
longer be any pressure: and throughout the journey to the moon, 
the projectile, like the travellers it contains, is obeying the action 
of gravity. Unfortunately, those who are able to follow the 
correct reasoning in such matters are not those to whom Jules 
Verne’s account would suggest wrong ideas about matters dyna- 
mical; the young learner who is misled by such narratives is 
neither able to reason out the matter for himself, nor to under- 
stand the true reasoning respecting it. He is, therefore, apt to 
be set quite at sea by stories of the kind, and especially by the 


specious reasoning introduced to explain the events described. 
In fine, it would seem that such narratives must be valued for 
their intrinsic interest, just like other novels or romances, not for 
the quality sometimes claimed for them of combining instruction 
with amusement. 







































Che Dignal. 


Tue day is come for the ship to sail, and for John to go to sea, 

And his aged mother is fretting with the bairnie on her knee ; 

The morning meal is scarcely touched; and the wife is still for 
sorrow, 

For her good man will soon be gone, and she will be lone to-morrow: 

Black clouds are lowering in the sky, but between them streams 
the sun, 

With the light of hope in the dark time that for her is just 
begun. 

Oh, may his heart keep as true as hers, and the ship in safety run! 


And now they are waiting on the beach, and John, with uneasy 
breath, 

Is fearing to say the sad Farewell—farewell, the shadow of death ; 

They have little to say, and little know of writing in the books, 

But though they have lack of words, they can talk to each other 
with looks ; 

They can feel the heart in the hand, and read what is written in 
eyes ; 

They soon lk of their joys and their sorrows in kisses and in sighs, 

And so can they speak to each other without the words of the wise. 


There is the good ship, the Mary Ann, at her moorings inthe bay ; 

And a boat is grating on the sand, and ready to sail away 

To the waiting ship with John and his mates. Ah, there’s the 
signal gun ! 

And the husband turns to kiss his wife, and they to each other run: 

It is over at last, and her good man is with the other tars ; 

She will, weeping, watch the good ship go till the dark clouds 
hide the spars ; 

And then for long lonely nights by the sea below the silent stars. 

. GUY ROSLYN. 


From Dreams ta Waking. 


BY E. LYNN LINTON. 


Carter IV. 


GRAZIELLA. 


‘Sweeter than ever!’ was Venetia’s first thought of her pretty 
little friend as she met her at the station, and Graziella appeared 
at the door of the carriage with her indolent grace and helpless 
air, part appealing, part commanding; as if she expected heaven 
and earth to come to her aid—or, at all events, men of all sorts to 
give her a helping hand. ‘ How glad she was that the dear little 
thing had come!’ thought again the loving, good, unselfish heart, 


as the Creole was safely lifted from the carriage and deposited on 
the platform by the master himself. ‘ What a delightful summer 
they would have together—Graziella, Ernest, and herself! Could 
anything be more perfect ?’ 

As they drove home, Venetia’s lap encumbered with her friend’s 
multitudinous wraps and belongings, while in Graziella’s were 
some of the most beautiful flowers to be found in the Oak-tree 
garden, her thoughts carried her into a rose-coloured heaven 
where she saw themselves as a triad of faith, love, and friendship; 
Ernest loving Graziella partly for her own sweet sake and partly 
because she, Venetia, loved her so much; and Graziella loving 
Ernest for the same cause and in the same way. And she her- 
self? She stood between the two as the link and partaker on 
both sides;—happy, oh how happy! for the love that she bestowed, 
for the love that she received, and for that of which she was the 
blessed and believing medium. 

But while she dreamt this, Graziella, looking into her face 
smiling and silent as if her love were too big for words, her happi- 
ness needed no expression, thought for her own part: ‘I wonder 
what we shall do this year? I hope it will be amusing; but the 
people here are rather mopy and Venetia herself is mopy too. 
And I wonder what this Mr. Pierrepoint of hers is like; and if he 
is very much in love with her; and if he will admire me. I should 
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think he would. Venetia is not looking very well, I think. 
That hat is not becoming to her; mine is a beauty ; and I know 
that I am just now in my best looks.’ 

Aloud she said : 

* Darling, dearest Venny, how glad I am to be with you again, 
and how sweet it was of you to have me! What a happy time we 
shall have together, just like the old days when no one had come 
between us!’ 

‘ And no one has now,’ Venetia answered, tenderly. 

‘Oh yes, there has!’ sighed Graziella. ‘No one can love two 
people exactly alike; and I am not the first with you now, as I 
used to be.’ 

‘You are, Gracie ; you are!’ said Venetia. 

‘Am I?’ said the Creole, with a sudden light in her eyes. 
‘Shall I put you to the test ?’ 

‘You might--I should not fail you!’ answered her friend ; 
and Graziella, sliding her hand under Venetia’s arm, clung to 
her caressingly, and said : 

‘And I believe you, Venny—my own Venny, now and always!’ 

‘ Now and always,’ echoed Venetia; who, having no portion of 
that strange sense of hidden things known as second sight, believed 
Graziella’s spoken words in their entirety and knew nothing of 


those left unsaid in the cradle of the thought. Alas for the poor 

dreamers who build their world out of the mist and the rainbow, 

and do not see the precipices and the quicksands at their feet ! 
Belton Forest had seldom been so rich in social novelties as it 


| i a eo 


e was at this time. It could scarcely be said that either Ernest 
e Pierrepoint or Venetia had palled on the people as yet; while 
n Graziella, who had been here once before when she and Venetia were 
3 mere school-girls and not out, now came before the world as a 
J beautiful young lady in the position of a prize, and with pos- 


sibilities of fascination unfathomed and unknown. 

Then there was Colonel Camperdown at the Elms; practically 
a stranger, though he had been born here and all the world that 
was old enough remembered him some five-and-twenty years ago 
as a troublesome young scamp in the tadpole stage, with a smile 
that took the heart clean out of the women and that made even 
the men forgive his delinquencies, which were many; with a curly 
crop of bright brown hair, and a pair of honest eyes that looked 
up frankly into your face while he confessed to some boyish 
enormity with that unflinching honesty which earns a thrashing 
oftener than does the half-hearted whine for pardon of a coward. 

All the world too remembered his going through the regular 
gradations from tadpole to pickle, and all the rest of it, till he 
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emerged into his final condition as a smart young officer who 
flashed into their dull world once or twice, like a nineteenth-cen- 
tury Apollo disguised as Mars; when his local light was suddenly 
eclipsed by that inexorable War Office which sent him off to India 
as one of the Cornelia’s gifts of which the mother country is so 
prodigal. Now, when he came back at thirty-three, with bad 
health and an illustrious name, he came back as one practically 
unknown; one whom the neighbourhood was proud to honour, 
and whom those who were so inclined might put in unfriendly 
contrast with Mr. Ernest Pierrepoint. For whatever the merits 
of this other might be, he had not that passport to the considera- 
tion of a country community, of having been known to the people 
from his birth. And we all know how very much superior to every 
kind of foreign potentate are the local aristoi, even of the lowest 
degree. 

Somehow, though there were other possibilities and other 
dramatis persone—e.g. little Tommy Clark, the doctor’s son who 
played Schumann and Chopin with real feeling and comprehension ; 
Mr. Baughton, the curate and as some one once called him a very 
‘dungeon of learning ;’ Captain Blakey on half-pay, though with 
fifty years at his back, admirably preserved and a fine figure of a man 
still ; the Backhouse girls at the Elms and the Fenton boys at the 
Limes—every one felt that the real interest in the social drama 
enacting and to beenacted for the summer, did and wouldlieinVenetia 
and Ernest Pierrepoint, Graziella and Colonel Camperdown. Per- 
haps Charley Mossman might be thrown in to make the running, 
as they say on the turf, with Emily Backhouse as the consolation 
prize of failure ; but the true drama would be played out by these 
four. How would they act? Would they fit themselves together 
according to the arrangement assigned by common consent? or 
would any two of them perversely try for the same réle, and thus 
destroy the balance of forces as at present constituted, and create 
confusion in the plan of order? This was what remained to be 
seen ; and meanwhile the curtain drew up and the play began. 

The feasts of our ancestors have left an indelible impress on 
us, their descendants; and the libations which it was obligatory 
on the old heathens to pour out to the gods are transferred, by 
survival, to the throats of our friends. Colonel Camperdown’s 
return was therefore the signal for a succession of dinners and 
suppers, where each house would regulate its bill of fare after the 
same set pattern, and where the company would be as little varied 
as the dishes. And the one who headed the series was Charley 
Mossman. The married people were somewhat disconcerted by 
his precipitancy ; and more than one lady said that it was a great 
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piece of presumption on his part; and that, if he had understood 
the world and the proprieties as he ought, he would have waited 
until the rector, or some one of like authority, had sent out invita- 
tions before he had taken it on himself to give Colonel Camper- 
down a dinner. He was always putting himself forward, that 
young man; and really some one ought to take him down and 
give him a lesson. Nevertheless, those who hit him hardest behind 
his back accepted his invitation ‘ with pleasure, and his dinner 
promised to be as great a success as the ball had been before it. 

Among the guests were of course Ernest Pierrepoint and the 
two girls from Oak-tree House. This was the first time that 
Graziella and Ernest had met, or that Colonel Camperdown had 
seen this third member of the triad—poor Venetia’s holy alliance, 
in which she believed with such touching good faith, such pathetic 
power of idealising and making beautiful that which was her own 
creation only, built upon the slenderest foundations. 

As the host’s most intimate friend, Ernest occupied the place 
of ‘ mistress’ in the middle of the table, opposite the well-looking, 
good-natured young squire. He had had assigned to him one of 
the dowagers ; but to make amends, Graziella, fairy-like, exquisitely 
beautiful Graziella, had been placed on his other hand. In spite 
of his generous sentiments about the best to win, and the like, 
Charley had indemnified himself for the social exigencies which 
had burdened him too with a dowager, and the most awful of them 
all, by giving himself Venetia on his left. Perhaps under this 
arrangement lay a half-unconscious hope that the race was not 
quite over, and that Graziella might—who knows?—effect a 
diversion. Ernest was notoriously fickle, and he, Charley, did not 
think that there was a real engagement between him and Venetia. 
It might be; but he did not think it. Apparently, to himself 
however, he placed Venetia on his left as the respect due to the 
heiress of the place, and so was able to eat his dinner with a clear 
conscience. 

Meanwhile Colonel Camperdown, at the head of the table, sur- 
veyed the feast which had been made for him with an air of 
general benevolence. Inwardly he asked himself why he should 
be required to give himself an indigestion because he had come 
from India in shaky health and his townsfolk were glad to see 
him; but outwardly he was resigned and amiable enough, and 
soon found his interest in looking at Venetia and Graziella. They 
were beautiful enough to attract any man ; and the Colonel was far 
too true a gentleman to be indifferent to the charms of women. 
It is only churls who are that. And as he had just come home 
and was as yet profoundly indifferent to local politics, save where 
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he knew the people, he had heard nothing of the undercurrent of 
things ; and would not have cared if he had been told. He had 
not fathomed his half-sister Emily’s liking for Charley Mossman, 
nor Charley’s now waning, now rekindling, devotion to Venetia, 
He knew nothing of the unspoken affair between her and Ernest 
Pierrepoint, which the world had settled to its satisfaction long 
ago; while he was ignorant who was this pretty little dark-haired 
creature with eyes like dusky stars, a waist that a man could span 
with his two hands, and that look in her face which seemed as if 
she was destined to make the sorrow of those who loved her—that 
look which belongs to the women who have passion, coquetry, 
jealousy, love of love, and the need of supremacy, but who all the 
time lack truth and depth—that look which burns the hearts of 
men like fire, but which never gives them peace. 

He gave however a good deal of silent attention to the two 
girls ; rather to the loss of his immediate neighbours, whom, being 
uninteresting, he somewhat neglected; and before the dinner was 
over he had made out two things for which he took to himself the 
credit of a discoverer: one, that this good-natured host of theirs 
admired Miss Greville immensely ; the other that Miss Greville 
did more than admire Mr. Pierrepoint. For the pretty little 
dark-haired, bright-eyed stranger he had no difficulty in finding a 
theory to fit. She belonged to Ernest Pierrepoint. It was the 
necessity of .circumstance—the apportionment of fate. The two 
had that sure but undefinable affinity which goes by the name of 
being made for each other. And Colonel Camperdown believed in 
affinities. 

Miss Greville, with her sweet pure face, was not, so he thought, 
‘made’ for this handsome but, to him, not fascinating young man. 
There was something about him that struck Harold Camperdown 
—a man of the world, but an upright gentleman as well—as not 
quite straight, not quite real. The lacquer was well laid on; but 
it was lacquer, it was not gold; and the Colonel found it out. It 
irritated him, he scarcely knew why—only that the best men are 
small, the strongest weak, in the matter of a pretty woman’s 
regard—to see the loving glance, the happy, trustful smile which 
Venetia every now and then sent across the table to her two friends ; 
while Graziella played off her sweetest airs on Ernest, and Ernest 
played off his most fascinating wiles on Graziella, till the two got 
more and more absorbed in each other and less and less mindful 
to reply to her pretty telegraphy. And who was this young fellow, 
thought the Colonel in secret displeasure, that he should have for 
his own share the two prettiest girls at the table, while every one 
else had to be content with a dowager or a dowdy? The Colonel 
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had the strongest desire in the world to cut out this handsome, but 
to him artificial and unreal, young fellow in the good graces of 
one or other of his fair friends ; and he looked at both girls critic- 
ally as he asked himself which? For the moment he could not 
answer. He would have to see them a little closer—know them 
a little better, before he could make up his mind; but he did make 
up his mind that Ernest Pierrepoint should not have both at his 
feet, and that he would lower his objectionable crest by so much. 

Meanwhile, had Ernest and Graziella given words to the main 
thread of their thoughts, with him it would have been: 

‘ What a beautiful little creature! what a perfect specimen of 
her kind! How pale my Venetia looks to-night! All the colour 
seems to be washed out of her. She is more lily-like, more 
statuesque than ever—very lovely all the same—yet what a 
delightful contrast this rich colour and hidden fire makes with 
her! What a lucky fellow he will be whom this little enchantress 
will one day love!’ 

With her the chant would have run simply thus: 

‘ Venetia has deceived herself, poor thing! This handsome man 
does not really love her; and he will love me.’ 

In articulate speech their conversation was all about Cuba and 
flowers, starry nights and burning days; of the children of the 
sun and the children of the mist; of the coldness, the fogs, the 
absence of colour and of sunlight in England ; of the want of finesse 
and keen comprehension in the English people—specially in 
English women, and of these specially in the very fair women ; 
of the eloquence of eyes—dark eyes the most eloquent; of the ex- 
quisite gift of beauty—dark beauty the most exquisite; of the 
strange sympathies of souls; and of the heavenly charm there was 
in finding something absolutely perfect to one whose nature was 
so refined, attuned to such superior melodies as not to be satisfied 
with anything short of perfection. It was the fountain springing 
in the desert, the tree in the wild waste that Byron speaks of, and 
that only such men as Ernest Pierrepoint could fully appreciate. 
And of such men as he there were few to be found—about as 
few as there were such exquisite examples of human perfection 
as she. 

In short, he unfolded all the well-worn embroideries which he 
had formerly unfolded for the benefit of Venetia, simply changing 
the key of colour; while Graziella took them up and played with 
them, turning aside his compliments with a grace, a dexterity which 
to most people would have seemed, in view of her youth and in- 
experience, utterly appalling as a forecast of the mature future 
that had to come, 
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To Ernest, however, it was enchanting; not the less so because 
so wholly different from Venetia. He was a good Catholic in the 
way of women ; and would have blushed to have owned himself 
incapable of adding to the number of his canonisations. He had 
never understood why one should hold the way against another; 
why admiring a blonde should hinder him from making love to a 
brunette ; why, having won the heart of Venetia, he should not try 
to win that of Graziella. The two things were distinct and 
different; as different as were the natures of the two girls them- 
selves. Venetia had accepted everything in child-like faith, 
in simple sweetness of trust; Graziella fenced and _ parried 
and refused either to understand or to accept. The one had 
satisfied the man’s vanity by the surrender of her deepest love, 
her idealising adoration, with very little trouble of trying on his 
part; the other piqued and disowned, and by its very difficulty 
made the final victory a thing to be desired and pursued. The 
one had been the facile conquest of a heart; the other was the 
keen encounter of wits—which at this moment was the more ex- 
citing of the two. 

Venetia’s love so frankly given, so ingenuously shown, had 
been delightful enough to Ernest while quite fresh, and while she 
was the prettiest girl in the place; and perhaps had no other 
distraction turned him aside he would have finally drifted into an 
engagement which would not have been entirely his voluntary 
choice. Now, when she had a rival, beautiful, dexterous, full of 
subtlety and fire, of languid grace and trenchant words, the softer 
fascinations of his Beautiful Lady, his Beatrice, his lily, as he used 
to call her, came to be somewhat pale and tame; and before the 
dinner was well over the young man had decided that it was 
absolutely necessary for his happiness, and to maintain the right- 
ful balance of things, that he should make Graziella Despues in 
love with him :—when he would be better able to determine how 
true was his love for Venetia than he could possibly do now, 
without such an alternative. 

Nevertheless he was not minded to lose Venetia’s heart for this 
adjustment of the balance, this scientific determination of the 
dynamics of love. If gratitude for love had no more vitality with 
him than with the average man, vanity had. Wherefore, when he 
came into the drawing-room in the last detachment of gentlemen, 
and found Colonel Camperdown seated opposite to Venetia, talk- 
ing pleasantly to her while she leaned back in her compartment of 
the ottoman and answered him with smiles and graceful girlish 
cordiality, a flood of jealousy rushed over him, and he felt all the 
man’s natural desire to hold what he had already grasped, and to 
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allow of no rivals near the throne where he had once been seated. 
Graziella, a little apart, was surrounded by half the young men in 
the room; but he let that pass. He was suddenly indifferent to 
her; hers being an affair of the future. The affair of the present 
was this conversation of Venetia with Colonel Camperdown, and 
the necessity that he was under of making spokes that should 
check the play of intrusive wheels. 

He knew his power; and when he also drew a chair opposite to 
the girl, and entered into the conversation afloat between her and 
the Colonel, it was no surprise to him, however soothing to his 
pride, to see her sweet face brighten from brow to chin, and the 
trustful eyes raise themselves to his with that look of innocent 
worship which said so plainly where she placed him and how she 
held him. He smiled with a certain air of acknowledged proprie- 
torship which set Colonel Camperdown’s teeth on edge, as he bent 
forward to speak to her with a familiarity of tone and bearing not 
quite in such good taste as he prided himself on possessing. But 
Venetia said nothing of the impertinence. She only accepted the 
familiarity as affection; and so went home happy—as those are 
who live in fools’ paradises, and whom false love and a mocking 
fortune cheat into smiles with empty dreams. 

Graziella, who had seen and understood the whole of this little 
comedy, could scarcely be called as happy as her friend. Woof 
and warp of her character were alike shot through and through 
with jealousy, with the imperious need of domination. But being 
young she had still the tender germs of something that, with 
great care and cultivation, might eventually have passed muster 
for a conscience ; and was thus desirous to be a little on the right 
side of the thorny hedge of honour. Hence, when they reached 
home, and the evening with its opening possibilities was at an 
end—while Ernest was making his smoke-rings into vapoury 
likenesses of Graziella’s lovely little curls—Venetia’s forgotten ; 
while Colonel Camperdown was asking her people to tell him about 
that fellow—who he was and what he was doing here—in a tone 
- of profound contempt and with feelings in harmony with his tone; 
while Charley Mossman was taking himself to task for folly on the 
one hand, in that he was running after a shadow which would 
never take substance and be caught, and for bad faith on the other, 
in that he was trying to cut out Pylades—Graziella, leaning back 
in her easy chair, Venetia kneeling by her side, suddenly raised 
herself into a sitting posture, broke off their girlish talk on this 
and that and him and her, and said abruptly: 

‘ Venny, are you engaged to Mr. Pierrepoint ?’ 

At the first instant Venetia thought to say ‘Yes,’ She felt 
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engaged to him ; and feeling stands for fact with the poor deluded 
creatures who are what is called in love. But a moment's reflec- 
tion made her blush and hesitate. Apparently so simple, it was 
in point of fact a difficult question to answer; almost impossible, 
indeed! Was she engaged? Yes and No! But she could not 
say this Yes and No to Graziella, looking at her so intently with 
eyes no longer languid, liquid, veiled, but opened to their fullest ; 
burning, fiery, intense, eyes that seemed as if they went down into 
her very soul. 

‘ Are yon, Venny ?’ repeated the Creole, in a voice deeper than 
was usual with her. 

* Not exactly,’ stammered Venetia, turning away her head and 
suddenly becoming very white. 

‘Not exactly? What an answer! You must be one or the 
other. Which do you mean, Ven?’ said Graziella, with disdain. 

‘Well, I mean that we understand each other,’ she replied, 
looking now into Graziella’s face. 

‘No! what you mean is, that you are in love with him and 
that he has not made you an offer,’ returned Graziella. ‘ Has he 
made you an offer, Ven ?’ 

‘Not in plain words,’ was the answer spoken with a sudden 
spasm of pain and dread. 

Graziella laughed. 

‘ What a dear, stupid thing you are!’ she said, prettily, crouch- 
ing back inher easy chair in her old supple, graceful attitude. 
‘You are two years older than I, and ten years younger. I am 
not a young lady out in the world as you are, I am only a school- 
girl; but I know things a thousand times better. If Mr. Pierre- 
point has not made you an offer in plain words he has not made 
you an offer at all, and you are not engaged.’ 

‘He certainly has not made me an offer,’ said Venetia, still 
with that pain about her heart; ‘but I can trust him, and we 
understand each other,’ she repeated. 

Graziella shrugged her shoulders. 

‘If it were my affair I would rather have it distinct than taken 
on trust,’ she said, her eyes flashing with their fierce jealous light. 
Then she veiled them beneath their heavy lids and curling lashes, 
and added, caressingly : ‘ But you are quite safe, Venny; no one 
could take him from such a darling as you are.’ 

‘ Do you think so?’ said Venetia, with a sudden sense of relief. 
‘It is not that however, but that he is too good and true to 
deceive me; and he has made me feel that he loves me.’ 

‘ All the same, he is free and so are you,’ was Graziella’s reply, 


made slowly, 
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‘And I would not care to keep him by a promise if he was not 
kept by inclination,’ said Venetia, tenderly. 

‘Ah! you are more unselfish than I am. I would not let any 
one go who had once made love to me as you say Mr. Pierrepoint 
has to you!’ said Graziella, passionately. ‘ What has once been 
mine shall always be mine; no other person shall have it or take 
it from me. You, Venny, shall never have another friend; and 
the man who has once said he loved me shall never have another 
lover. I would kill him ;—and you too, if you did!’ 

‘ You will never have cause to kill me, darling,’ said Venetia, 
smiling. ‘I could not have another friend like you, and no one 
could desert you for any one else.’ 

Graziella laughed softly. 

‘Well! one day I shall put your prophecy to the proof, she 
said, in her most caressing manner. ‘I daresay I shall not die 
before I have heard some one say he loves me.’ 

‘A dozen!’ said Venetia. 

‘One would be enough, if the one,’ said Graziella, with an air 
of resignation. 

And then they both laughed and kissed each other; and so 
parted for the night: Venetia happy as the happiest, quite re- 
covered from that vague dread which had possessed her when 


brought face to face with the fact that Ernest never had really 
made her an offer, never had done more than suggest, insinuate, 
make her believe in his love ;—Graziella, with a serene conscience 
saying to herself: 

‘They are not engaged, so there is no dishonour in trying!’ 


CuartTer V. 
SHADOWS. 


Wovurp that sketch of the old mill ever be finished? It had 
been such a pleasant labour of love to the two young people prin- 
cipally concerned, that really they had not the courage to put the 
finishing strokes to their work, even though they might have found 
some other such patient sitter for their pastime. The old mill 
had come to be to Venetia like a sweet and sacred depository of 
her thoughts, her happiness, her love. She had no wish to leave 
it for any other; to make, as it were, a second temple that would 
want something of the holiness, the entirety of this.. Wherefore 
it was that when Graziella came the sketches were still incom- 
plete, and she was thus admitted into the adytum as the third 
member of poor Venetia’s trinity of faith, love, and friendship. 
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But before they went on the expedition which was to form, 
as it were, a stage or landing-place in their relations together, 
Ernest was a great deal at Oak-tree House, where, if he made 
love to Venetia, he certainly did not forget Graziella whose power 
of fascination over him grew daily stronger and was daily more 
clearly shown. This was perhaps Venetia’s happiest time. It 
was the fulfilment of her dream, the perfect satisfaction of her two 
great affections ; and as the intimacy between these two dear ones 
of her life increased, so did her delight. So far as things had 
gone yet she had not the smallest pretext for uneasiness; and she 
was not of the kind to make pretexts that were not supplied by 
events. Ifthey liked each other, each loved her, and the harmony 
of all three was absolutely perfect. 

One day, however, Ernest proposed that the old mill should be 
again ‘attacked,’ to see what they could make of its lights and 
shadows, its bounding lines and tender curves; and of course 
Graziella was now to be one of the sketchers, together with her 
friend and the ‘ uncommitted’ lover of that friend. 

‘You sketch, of course?’ said Ernest, turning to Graziella, 
after he had made the proposition to Venetia and Venetia had 
accepted it with her tender smile and radiant face. 

The pretty little Creole whose trees were like cabbages and 
her clouds like rocks, whose cows were like rhinoceroses, and her 
men forked radishes, lifted up her lovely eyes and said: ‘Oh yes, 
I sketch, of course!’ with as much coolness and courage as if she 
had been a member of one of the water-colour societies, and looked 
to be some day pricked for A.R.A. 

On which Ernest professed himself enchanted, but not sur- 
prised. He had divined as much, he said with his flattering 
smile ; which meant that to his mind Miss Despues must neces- 
sarily have all the arts as well as all the graces of womanhood— 
that she must have poetry, intellect, the creative faculty and 
technical skill, as well as star-like eyes, a waist that you could span, 
adorable hands and feet, hair like a dusky veil, and beauty and 
perfection all round. After which pleasant little swinging of the 
censer—Venetia standing by looking at Graziella lovingly, and so 
glad that Ernest Pierrepoint saw her charms so clearly !—the two 
girls put on their hats, brought out their books, and the three set 
off. 


Of course it was only right. Venetia understood that quite 
well and had not a reproach to make. Graziella was the stranger 
and the friend, and Ernest ought to pay more attention to her 
than to herself. She was too secure to need assuring ; but Grazi- 
ella—that was different! No, it was quite right ; and not a shade 
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of jealousy or distrust stirred the calm lake of her gentle mind 
when Ernest busied himself with the Creole, chose for her the 
best. place after endless difficulties and as much serious delibera- 
tion as if the happiness of a life had depended on the nice con- 
junction of shade and convenience—arranged her shawl, her book, 
her lights and her lines, and devoted himself to her with the same 
fervour, the same absorption, as he had formerly shown to 
Venetia. 

She, ‘poor darling’ as Graziella repeatedly called her while 
laughing at the little sacrifices that she was required to make, so 
far from being exalted and attended to to-day was put under 
strict requisition for her friend’s benefit. Her best sketching 
pencil, her shawl because it was the softest, the stone which 
Ernest. had brought from some little distance as a footstool—all 
were begged for Miss Despues by Ernest; and Venetia had no 
wish to refuse. It agreed too well with her unselfish temper, with 
her love for the little queen of the hour, with her liking to do as 
Mr. Pierrepoint wished, and with her desire to make Graziella 
happy ; so that this transfer of care only echoed her own thoughts 
and wishes, and she was glad to see the man whom she loved so 
kindly occupied with her dearest friend. 

Nevertheless, down in the remotest corner of her heart she 
wished that Ernest would speak to her a little more than he did 
—just a little more—not to deprive Graziella but to be included. 
If her place was between these two, as she had said to herself, she 
felt somewhat more crushed than she had anticipated. She was 
less the link than the obstacle; or rather less the link than the 
wedge, which was being a little set aside. And again, though no 
more vain than she was jealous or self-seeking, it hurt the artistic 
sense in her, the consciousness of truth, to be told that Graziella’s 
botch had the true artistic feeling, while her really good and careful 
study was too cold, too timid, the shading here wrong, the lines 
there out of drawing. They had been tender, delicate, suggestive, 
sweet ; but each day has its adjectives, and those which were told 
off to Venetia to-day were not the choicest. 

All this was nothing more than a vague feeling, an unformed 
thought ; like the beginning of pain to a person asleep and before 
awaking has brought with it consciousness. She was not suffering 
actively, she merely felt that something was out of tune and that 
she was not quite so happy as usual. 

While they were sitting there, Ernest talking apparently for 
the benefit of both but in reality addressing himself to Graziella, 
they heard a footfall come softly through the bushes and the 
bracken by the water’s edge, and Harold Camperdown drew in 
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sight; « y, | in his hand, and a fishing basket at his back, whipping 
tL. Stream for trout. Seeing the triad sitting there, he left the 
water and came up to the wall, leaning his arms on the parapet 
while he spoke to them all, but looked especially at Venetia. Her 
face, too much the mirror of her feelings for her peace, perhaps 
for her dignity, though gentle as always—that was of necessity 
—was a little saddened and overcast ; while Graziella’s dark eyes 
burned and beamed beneath their lashes like one on the secret 
track of a coming triumph; and Ernest had that air which a man 
puts on when he is doing his best to fascinate a woman—that air 
which women love as the expression of his desire to please, and 
which men among themselves denounce with disdain as ‘cox- 
combry.’ But then men are jealous, and resent each other’s 
successes. 

Some contradictious demon put it into Harold Camper- 
down’s head to adopt a flirting manner that was not quite his way 
to women; to pay compliments of a rather glaring kind to 
Graziella, half in fun as to a child, half in earnest as to a woman; 
to praise her sketching—which cost him something—but, though 
a fine fellow enough, he was no purist and slipped into the smaller 
sins without much consideration ; to look into her eyes with an 
admiration somewhat too boldly expressed in his own; while 
every now andthen he gave a more serious attention, a more 
chivalrous and respectful heed to Venetia, and made her feel 
rather than openly conveyed his admiration. All this irritated 
Ernest horribly ; and all the more so as Colonel Camperdown had 
a kind of high-handed indifference about him which expressed the 
most supreme disregard of Mr. Pierrepoint’s likings and dislikings 
—a manner which men understand so well among each other, and 
which even women see plainly enough. 

Though Ernest was so sure of Venetia that he had no fear of 
her wandering into strange pastures, he nevertheless disliked in- 
tensely all that looked like interference with his rights—however 
vague that interference, however shadowy and unexpressed those 
rights; while as for Graziella, his newest fancy and therefore the 
most coveted for the time, he was even more indignant that any 
man should presume to trespass here on ground which he wished to 
fence in for himself—while he took time to consider which of the 
two he would cultivate. In the days to come he might be glad of 
some one to take one or other of these two fair ones off his hands, 
but for the present he wished to keep them both safe, and in the 
balance. Hence he was indignant exceedingly ; and to Venetia 
put on. the airs of a martyr a little out of temper, while to 
Graziella he redoubled all his powers of fascination, and made her 
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feel herself a prize for which two men were contending—the choice 
left in her own hands. 

Colonel Camperdown was not the kind of man to care for the 
displeasure of any other man in the matter of women, or indeed 
of aught else ; so he flirted with Graziella and talked to Venetia 
as much as he wished—and a great deal more than poor Venetia 
liked ; and after he had spent half-an-hour pleasantly enough in 
this pastime he took his leave, and Venetia’s punishment began. 

This was the first time that Ernest had been angry with her 
since their acquaintance—that perilous acquaintance which had 
ripened into such disastrous depth of love with her !—the first 
time that a ripple had come on the smooth surface of their in- 
timacy; the first time that she had felt ‘in disgrace,’ or been 
other than his Queen and his Beautiful Lady. It was something 
so strange to her to watch the change that had suddenly come 
over Mr. Pierrepoint ; to see him turn away from her, devoting 
himself to Graziella with feverish absorption while ignoring her 
herself as if she did not exist; to feel that all her pretty little 
tender efforts for reconciliation went for nothing, and that, though 
not rough nor brutal—which was not his way—her hero was de- 
cidedly cross and unappeasable,—that at first she could hardly take 
itin. What did it all mean? If she entered into the conversa- 
tion which he was keeping up with Graziella, he withdrew from 
it, or answered only exactly so much as and no more than the 
nicest politeness demanded. If she asked him, as she did once: 
‘Is this right, Mr. Pierrepoint ?’ handing him her drawing-book, 
he looked at the work coldly, and gave it back to her with an in- 
different: ‘Oh yes! it will do!’ as if it really did not signify how 
she rendered that old mill with its broken wheel and mossy roof, 
as if what she did were unworthy more serious consideration. 
But meanwhile he almost oppressed Graziella with his cares, eager 
as she was for adulation; and made the contrast in his manner to 
the two so evident, that those weak and sickly germs of what 
might have become a conscience were just a little painfully stirred. 
Graziella was well content to be the first, as, she said to herself, 
she deserved to be by virtue of her beauty, but Venetia need not 
have been made such a very bad second so suddenly! The lower 
place would have to come, but the descent might have been a 
little more gradual. Nevertheless she was not going to quarrel 
with Mr. Pierrepoint because he chose to pay her a little more 
attention than he chose to pay Venetia, who was a great goose 
for showing how much she loved him. ‘It never answers!’ said 
Graziella to herself, made wise by temperament if not by experi- 
ence; so she received all his cares and his compliments with the 
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most enchanting manner of right, and as if she were wholly un- 
conscious of any cause whereby her friend should feel hurt. 

This pitiful little comedy went on till the afternoon was at 
an end—the longest afternoon that Venetia had ever spent ;— 
would that preliminary sketch of Graziella’s never be done ?—when 
the necessities of social existence contained in the dinner hour 
made themselves felt, and the terribly divided triad had to return 
home. Even then Ernest did not relent; and when he shook 
hands with the girls and wished them good-bye, he said to 
Graziella, keeping her hand while looking into her face with an ex- 
pression of the most intense interest and entreaty in his own: 
‘And to-morrow, Miss Despues? May I have the happiness of 
giving you another lesson to-morrow? Not that you need much 
instruction, but I am a little more used to the brush than you.’ 
To Venetia he only said: ‘ Good evening, Miss Greville,’ coldly, 
scarcely holding her hand at all. 

The consequence of which was that Venetia, being no strong- 
minded woman who could whistle her love down the wind without 
much more trouble than she would have in throwing away an old 
dress when she was tired of it, but being simply a very affectionate, 
very tender, and entirely feminine girl desperately in love, went 
upstairs to her own room and cried till her pretty blue eyes were 
swollen to about half their ordinary size, her dear little nose red and 
unsightly, and her fair, sweet, flower-like cheeks patched with red 
and white and green and purple all in the wrong places. Which 
means that, being unhappy, she made herself more unhappy still, 
and added personal disfigurement to mental distress. 

To all of which Graziella was discreetly blind. But she had 
never made herself so charming to her friend as she did this 
evening; never been so thoroughly the little heroine of romance, 
that poor Venetia’s idealising fancy had made her. It did a little 
towards soothing the unhappy child in this her first initiation into 
the anguish of love; but it did not do much. The heart is not 
like a pint bottle, imperial measure, which can hold only so much, 
and so much, and which thus cannot be filled with gall by one 
when another has poured into it honey up to the neck—which 
can love only one at a time, and feel only one set of feelings at a time. 
Graziella was not Ernest, and her sweetness could not undo his 
displeasure. It simply soothed for the moment in view of 
Graziella herself; but the sting left by Ernest remained and 
smarted as bad as ever. 

The only allusion which Graziella permitted herself to make 
to the facts of the day, she made when they were parting for the 
night. After she had wished her friend good-night, and when she 
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had got to the door of the room, the handle in her hand, she 
turned round, and said with a certain under-current of disdain, 
finely marked beneath the surface tenderness : 

‘I would not cry if I were you, Venny dear; you will only spoil 
your face and do no earthly good to yourself or any one else. If 
you have offended any one, crying all by yourself will not make 
you good friends again; and if you have been unlucky enough to 
fall in love with a flirt, making yourself ugly will not make him 
constant. Good-night, darling, and don’t be a goose.’ 

Which little exordium, touching the spring of poor Venny’s 
trouble, made her cry plentifully for the next two hours, when, 
weak and sick, she fell asleep and went through a series of un- 
comfortable dreams. 

The next day immediately after luncheon Ernest appeared at 
Oak-tree House, radiant and re-established. He had slept off his 
ill-temper, and he did not wish to punish his poor Beatrice, his 
Beautiful Lady, too heavily for what after all was not her fault. 
So he entered the drawing-room where the two girls sat ; Graziella, 
graceful and indolent, curled up on a chair half asleep, slowly 
fanning herself between times, and at intervals taking up the 
flowers with which her lap was full like a second Maimouna; 
Venetia working hard at some horribly crabbed passages in Jean 
Paul, the better to distract her errant thoughts—handsome, serene, 
esthetic, flattering, delightful as ever. The first glance into his 
face was sufficient to show Venetia that the cloud had passed ; and 
when he came up to her and took her hand in his, and held it 
softly, gently, tenderly as his manner was, and lowered his 
handsome eyes on her with their old look of admiration, and 
spoke to her with his old accent of tenderness—that accent 
which was in itself a confession, a caress—the grave of her sorrow 
was closed, and her soul went back to the heaven of joy in which 
it had been living for all these later weeks. She lifted her eyes to 
him—those sweet loving eyes—and a smile that made her look 
for the moment like an angel broke over her face, as she faintly 
returned the pressure of his hand; and so ratified the treaty of 
peace that he offered. 

All of which Graziella saw between her half-closed lids, and 
took her measures accordingly; not by pouting, not by coolness, 
not by making herself unpleasant in any way, but by the most ex- 
quisite sweetness, the most playful good temper, the most fascinat- 
ing brightness—that was her manner of revenge, the method which 
she took to break one chain and forge another; and her common 
sense told her that it was a more desirable method than the one 


of coolness and overt jealousy—at least at this stage of affairs. 
P 2 
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She was right. That vagrant fancy of Ernest’s, wandering 
now here, now there, and never settled anywhere for long, was 
more caught by Graziella’s piquant indifference than it had been — 
ever troubled by Venetia’s frank bestowal ; all the same, he loved 
the latter well to-day, and the three set out to the old mill once 
more, apparently as well assorted as Venetia’s hope and fancy had 
made them. Venetia was happy in the renewal of confidence and 
affection between her and Ernest; Graziella was happy in the 
consciousness of a contest where she would come off victorious; 
and Ernest was happy—what man would not have been ?—with 
one pretty girl whom he liked and who loved him, and another 
whom he admired and wanted to make love him. It was the soft 
and tender twilight and the brilliant flush of dawn in the same 
horizon ; and surely that was enough to fall to one man’s share ! 

They were sitting on the wall, all in high spirits, Ernest pay- 
ing much devotion to each, when as yesterday Harold Camper- 
down came up the river, fishing for trout. As yesterday, the 
human attraction on the wall overcame that of the fish in the 
waters, and the Colonel left the river to greet the sketchers and 
join in a conversation where, good and gallant as he was, no one 
wanted him. He talked as he had talked before, with lightness 
and laughter to Graziella, with interest and respect to Venetia. 
But this time the Creole, having decided on her action, scarcely 
answered, and Ernest took no part in the conversation at all; so 
that the whole burden of the hour rested on Venetia; by which 
her uncommitted lover made a fair excuse to himself for with- 
drawing Graziella out of danger, and for leaving the other to her- 
self and the Colonel. 

Saying a little abruptly, ‘The shadows are all wrong for 
you to-day, Miss Despues, and if you do not mind coming with 
me, I will show you a lovely nook which, I think, will make even a 
better picture than this: we will not be long, Miss Greville,’—he 
offered his hand to Graziella, to assist her in the difficult task of 
putting her delicate little feet to the ground, and the two went off 
together ; Venetia feeling herself this time abandoned, which was 
almost worse than being somewhat unpolitely snubbed. 

She felt herself grow pale as they turned and left. Was her 
heaven to be closed to her again, and so soon? Why had this 
man come between them a second time? What had she done that 
he should trouble her peace so cruelly? Ah! how she wished 
that he would go, and that she could then show Ernest that she 
had no attraction for any man but himself. and that none but him 
had any for her! But the Colonel seemed io have no intention of 
going. On the contrary, he placed himself in a still more con- 
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venient attitude, and his face had a marked expression of pleasure, 
as if certain uncongenial elements had been withdrawn. Even 
Venetia, preoccupied as she was, could not fail to see the change 
which stole over him, and which she wished that she had not seen. 
It embarrassed her, and made her feel treacherous against her 
wish to Ernest. 

‘Has Mr. Pierrepoint been here long?’ began the Colonel, 
carelessly. But he watched the sweet troubled face bending over 
the sketch-book while he spoke, though apparently he was ab- 
sorbed in pulling off the bells of a foxglove that grew against 
the wall, and snapping them between his fingers. 

‘ About two months,’ answered Venetia. 

‘Did you know him before he came?’ was the second question, 
still made carelessly. 

‘No,’ said Venetia. ‘He was—he is Mr. Mossman’s friend.’ 

‘A school friend ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘I never saw him before I came here, but I have heard of him,’ 
continued Colonel Camperdown, picking a fresh bell. ‘A man in 
my regiment knew him. I remember all about him, now.’ 

‘ Yes?’ said Venetia; and she said no more. She did not care to 
ask this man what he knew of Ernest Pierrepoint, what he had heard 
of him. If true it could be nothing but good; if bad, then it 
was a falsehood. All the same, she felt it would be disloyal to ask 
the question ; so she said nothing, but went on with her painting 
which she was rapidly ruining past redemption. 

‘ Yes,’ continued the Colonel, in a quiet matter-of-fact kind of 
voice; ‘a man in my regiment knew him only too well.. He broke 
the heart of his favourite sister—killed her as much as if he had 
put a knife to her throat. Ask him to tell you the story of Amy 
Craven, and hear what he will say. It was a bad business, Miss 
Greville.’ 

‘ You have heard only one side, Colonel Camperdown,’ answered 
Venetia, with energy. ‘You can have heard only one side. Are 
you just to condemn any one on partial hearsay ?’ 

‘There cannot be two sides to such a story,’ he said, looking 
at her steadily. 

‘Mr. Pierrepoint might say there were,’ she replied, with a 
sudden flash of scorn and anger. 

‘Do you think so, Miss Greville? Can there be two sides to 
the story of a man making a girl love him till he had got entire 
possession of her very soul, then suddenly flinging her off for a 
fresh fancy whom he abandoned in the same way? Can there be 
two sides to the history of a man who goes through the world ruin- 
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ing the happiness of women with no more compunction than an 
entomologist has in catching butterflies ? Mr. Pierrepoint’s history 
is well known; and no man who had the smallest regard for his 
sisters, his daughters, or his wife, would allow him free access to 
his house. Fortunately for my sister Emily, she has not touched 
that miserable thing he calls his heart! If she had, I tell you, 
Miss Greville, I would have shot him before I would have let him 
tamper with her as he did with poor Amy Craven! Men know 
what word to give to such a man; it is scarcely one to be said 
before ladies.’ 

‘Then it is not one to be hinted at before me, who am Mr. 
Pierrepoint’s friend,’ said Venetia, looking at the Colonel as steadily 
as he looked at her. 

‘You are loyal,’ he answered, tenderly but very sorrowfully. 
‘I admire you, Miss Greville; but I am sorry for you—bitterly 
sorry!’ 

* You have no cause to be,’ she answered, proudly. 

‘ Poor girl!’ he said, softly. ‘Remember, I have warned you.’ 

‘I thank you, but I repudiate your warning,’ was her reply, 
her head still held high and her eyes fixed on his. 

She said this just as Graziella and Ernest turned the corner 
and Ernest finished a long speech about the daughter of the sunny 
south in these words: ‘ If I had to paint my ideal of a woman, she 
should be small, dark, soft yet full of passion and fire ; she should 
have foreign blood in her, and be eminently un-English; she 
should have eyes like yours, Miss Despues, and hair like the dusky 
night—as yours is; hands and feet as small as yours; a voice soft 
and low like yours; and she should come from some beautiful 
island in the southern seas, bringing with her the sweet association 
of flowers, sunshine, and beauty !’ 

‘What a charming person she would be!’ said Graziella, 
simply, as they came in sight of Venetia looking at Harold 
Camperdown fixedly in the face; their arrival making her crimson 
with a strange guilty blush as if she had been caught in some 
fault. 

‘What a bold man Colonel Camperdown seems to be!’ then 
said Graziella, under her breath, as they drew near; and Ernest 
answered viciously : 

‘He is a cad!’ 

Soon after this the Colonel wished them all good-day, and went 
on up the river with his fishing ; when the shadows suddenly found 
themselves right and the sketching continued with vigour. But 
Ernest, struck by that fixed look of Venetia’s into Harold Camper- 
down’s face which he caught as he came up, and staggered for a 
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moment into the doubt: Was she absolutely safe after all ? did not 
repeat his experiment of yesterday. On the contrary, he had never 
been more charming than he was now. It seemed as if he wished 
to wipe away to the last and faintest line the remembrance of the 
displeasure which had caused her so much pain; as if his love 
wished to atone for his jealousy. So Venetia read it, and in her 
reading made herself blessed as of old. 

Thus the hours passed without a flaw; and even Graziella, 
jealous and exacting as she was, did not grudge her friend the 
attentions which she was beginning to regard as her own dues. 
She judged Ernest by herself, and took it to mean the careful 
covering of a tender plant, the intentional hypocrisy of a man who 
does not wish the truth to be seen just yet. It was the right 
thing to do at this part of the play, she thought approvingly ; 
but soon there must be a change in the method if things were to 
go smoothly between them. A triumph, to be a triumph for 
Graziella, must be one transacted in full view of the public! 


(To be continued.) 
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SreakinG of the white pond-lily, Nathaniel Hawthorne remarks: 
‘It is a marvel whence this perfect flower derives its loveliness 
and perfume, springing, as it does, from the black mud over which 
the river sleeps, and where lurk the slimy eel and the speckled frog 
and the mud-turtle, whom continual washing cannot cleanse. It 
is the very same black mud out of which the yellow lily sucks its 
obscene life and noisome odour. Thus we see, too, in the world 
that some persons assimilate only what is ugly and evil from the 
same moral circumstances which supply good and beautiful results— 
the fragrance of celestial flowers—to the daily life of others.’ 
Very similar appear to have been the reflections of the virtuous 
Evelyn on contemplating the pure and saintly character developed 
by his charming and accomplished friend, Margaret Blagge, after- 
wards Mrs. Sidney Godolphin, in the ineffably foul and corrupt 
atmosphere of the Court of Charles II. Indeed, he candidly 
avows that it was some time before he could bring himself to 
believe that any maid of honour accustomed from her childhood to 
such scenes of ribaldry and licentiousness, could possibly have pre- 
served an abiding sense of religion and virtue. Though his picture 
of the Court as it existed and wallowed in vice, only a week previous 
to the death of the merry but graceless monarch, is well known, it 
may not be amiss to reproduce it as a moral counterpart of the 
reeking and polluted pond whence the fragrant water-lily derived 
its beauty and perfume. 

‘I can never forget,’ he wrote, ‘the inexpressible luxury and 
profaneness, gaming and all dissoluteness, and as it were total for- 
getfulness of God (it being Sunday evening) which this day 
se’nnight I was witness of; the King sitting and toying with his 
concubines, Portsmouth, Cleveland, Mazarin, &c.,a French boy sing- 
ing love songs in that glorious gallery, whilst about twenty of the 
great courtiers and other dissolute persons were at basset round a 
large table, a bank of at least 2,000. in gold before them, upon 
which two gentlemen who were with me made reflections with 
astonishment. Six days afterwards all was in the dust.’ 

And yet in the midst of such hideous and degrading circum- 
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stances an orphan girl succeeded in keeping herself unspotted from 
the world, and in so comporting herself in every relation of life that 
on her death, in the twenty-sixth year of her age, the afflicted 
Evelyn wrote in his diary :— 

‘ Never was a more virtuous and inviolable friendship; never a 
more religious, discreet, and admirable creature, beloved of all, ad- 
mired of all, for all possible perfections of her sex. She is gone to re- 
ceive the reward of her signal charity, and all other her Christian 
graces, too blessed a creature to converse with mortals, fitted as 
she was by a most holy life to be received into the mansions above. 
She was for wit, beauty, good-nature, fidelity, discretion, and all 
accomplishments, the most incomparable person. . . . Her hus- 
band, struck with unspeakable affliction, fell down as dead. The 
King himself and all the Court expressed their sorrow. To the 
poor and miserable her loss was irreparable, for there was no degree 
but had some obligation to her memory.’ 

Margaret Blagge, born on August 2, 1652, was the youngest 
daughter of Colonel Blagge, Groom of the Bedchamber to 
Charles I., and among the first to take up arms in defence of his 
sovereign. In the year after the setting-up of the Royal Standard 
at Nottingham he is mentioned as being in command of a regi- 
ment, and it is matter of history how gallantly he defended Walling- 
ford Castle, marching out with all the honours of war, after ca- 
pitulating to Sir Thomas Fairfax by the King’s authority. Colonel 
Blagge was also present at the fatal fight at Worcester, and was 
one of the small band who accompanied the fugitive prince. On 
the inevitable dispersion of his companions at Boscobel, Charles II. 
entrusted his diamond George, the same which his father had 
worn and consigned to Bishop Juxon, to his faithful ‘ Tom Blague,’ 
as he used to call him, and before his discovery and arrest near 
Stafford, the Colonel contrived to conceal the precious charge 
beneath a heap of chips and dust. The historic ‘ bauble’ was 
brought by Isaac Walton to Colonel Blagge when a prisoner in the 
Tower, and was carried off by him when he effected his escape, and 
finally restored to its rightful owner. The brave soldier died 
within six months after the Restoration, leaving a widow and four 
daughters with comparatively limited means, his landed property 
in Suffolk having been sacrificed to the Royal cause. It is pleasant 
to be able to add, that both Charles II. and his brother the Duke 
of York took a kindly interest in the welfare of the bereaved 
children ; and Margaret, then only eight years of age, was, in par- 
ticular, warmly befriended by the noble families of Berkeley and 
Villiers. It is related of her that, while yet quite a child, she was 
taken to Paris by the Duchess of Richmond and confided to the 
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Countess of Guildford, Groom of the Stole to the Queen Mother. 
Refusing, however, to go to Mass, she was harshly treated by the 
Countess, until an opportunity occurred of sending her back to her 
mother, with whom she resided until the plague broke out, when 
she was taken into Suffolk. From her earliest infancy, Margaret 
Blagge displayed strong devotional tendencies, which she confirmed 
by a course of study very unusual at her tender age. So preco- 
cious, indeed, were her attainments in godly learning, that Dr. 
Gunning, Bishop of Ely, felt justified in administering to her the 
Holy Sacrament before she had attained her twelfth year. It was 
about this time that the Duchess of York expressed a desire to. 
receive the young child as a maid of honour, and from such a 
quarter a request was well-nigh tantamount to a command. 

As her biographer observes, ‘ this was indeed a surprising change 
of air, and a perilous climate for one so very young;’ but so guarded 
and discreet was she in all her ways, that, instead of catching any 
taint herself, she exercised a wholesome influence over her com- 
panions, many of whom were her seniors, and by her evident sin- 
cerity and prudence won the love and respect of all who formed her 
acquaintance. To her unhappy mistress she was affectionately 
attached, and tended her closely during the trying period of her 
last illness, when she was neglected by her own husband, and aban- 
doned to the tortures of religious doubts and apprehensions. 

On the death of the Duchess, Mistress Blagge—to use the phrase- 
ology of that period —was appointed, though not yet sixteen, maid of 
honour to the Queen; a distinction coveted by the noblest maidens 
in the land, though little to the taste of the pious and, for her 
age, ascetic damsel. So fearful was she of erring even in trifles, 
that she drew up a set of rules for her daily conduct, in private as 
well as in public, prescribing certain prayers and reflections for the 
occupation of her mind while dressing and undressing, and a suit- 
able deportment in church, at meal-times, and when in attendance 
on her Majesty in the drawing-room. It might be a very pru- 
dent restriction, though not highly complimentary to the King, 
never to permit herself to speak to him, except in brief reply to a 
direct question; nor could any denunciation of the morals and 
manners of the Court have been ‘more pointedly severe than this 
young creature’s resolution to take no part in filthy conversation, 
but rather to express her disapproval by the increased gravity of 
her demeanour. She also resolved not to meddle with what did 
not concern her, to refrain from idle curiosity and vain questionings, 
to keep a watch over her tongue, and to speak simply, truthfully, 
and without affectation. 

‘On festival eves,’ she wrote, ‘I resolve to dine at home, and to 
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repeat all the Psalms I know by heart, reserving my reading or 
part of my prayers till night; and sup with bread and beer only.’ 
On Wednesdays and Fridays she took no nourishment until after 
evening prayers, and, as will presently be seen, carried much too far 
the mortification of the body. She was, besides, too much given 
to self-examination, and aimed at a theoretic perfection unattain- 
able by human nature. Her distaste for frivolous amusements, her 
simplicity of dress in her leisure hours, and her avoidance of the 
society of courtly gallants, were no doubt primarily a matter of 
temperament, but became habitual as the result of wise reflection. 
At the same time she was no austere fanatic, nor averse from lively 
converse on secular topics. In truth, she was not less admired for 
her wit, her lively but good-natured raillery and her rare talent of 
mimicry, than for her beauty and virtue. It is perhaps scarcely 
surprising that Evelyn should have hesitated for a time to credit 
the genuineness of such exceptional excellence, combined with so 
much grace and liveliness, and have felt even some degree of re- 
pulsion from what appeared to savour of consummate hypocrisy. 
No long time, however, elapsed before he was constrained to recog- 
nise the habitual purity of her thoughts, words, and actions, and 
could only wonder to meet with a being so young, so charming, so 
universally admired, surrounded by such overwhelming temptations, 
and yet so wholly free from spot or blemish. Circumstances 
brought him into suchclose contact with this peerless maid of honour, 
to whom his wife was, besides, affectionately attached, that he could 
not fail to perceive that there was not the slightest disguise, con- 
cealment, or affectation about either her outer or inner life. Great 
accordingly was his delight when, one day, she opened herself out 
more unreservedly than usual, and lamented that she had no friend 
to whose sympathy she could confide all her joys and sorrows, her 
thoughts, hopes, and perplexities. She admitted that there was one 
who was ‘ nearer and dearer still,’ but it was with gratitude she ac- 
cepted Evelyn’s offer to be to her as ‘ a guide, philosopher, and friend.’ 
There is something whimsically romantic in the incident itself as 
telated in his Memoir of Mrs. Godolphin, and he almost seems to 
have been for the moment half ashamed of the sentimental réle he 
had undertaken to fill. He relates how he sketched something 
intended to represent an altar, above which she wrote, ‘ Be this the 
Symbol of Inviolable Friendship,’ signed ‘ Marg. Blagge,’ with the 
date ‘ October 16, 1672,’ and underneath ‘ For my Brother E * 
Upon which hesaid to her, partly in jest, partly in earnest, ‘The 
title that has consecrated this altar is the Marriage of Souls and 
the Golden Thread that ties the hearts of all the world;’ and then 
Went on to dilate on the new duties and responsibilities she had 
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laid upon herself. On the morrow she wrote to him a touching 
letter, in which she begged him to look upon her as his child as 
well as a friend, and she herself always evinced towards him the 
love and reverence due to a parent. ‘Her friendship to me,’ he 
pathetically exclaims, ‘was passing the love of women.’ 

As already casually remarked, Margaret Blagge was no longer 
heartfree, but at a very early age had plighted her troth to Sidney 
Godolphin, subsequently raised to the peerage and appointed First 
Commissioner of the Treasury. He is described by Lord Macaulay 
as extremely cautious and reserved, and of a grave deportment, 
though his tastes were in reality of a low and frivolous order, his 
favourite amusements being horse-racing, card-playing, and cock- 
fighting. On the other hand, he was indefatigably laborious, clear- 
headed, and thoroughly conversant with finance. His character 
was happily hit off by Charles II. when he said, ‘ Sidney Godolphin 
is never in the way and never out of the way.’ Though from his 
boyhood brought up in the impure atmosphere of the Court, he 
had sense enough to appreciate the loveliness of such a being as 
Margaret Blagge, and the watchful Evelyn admits that during the 
long probation of nine years these two were ‘the most entire and 
faithful lovers in the world.’ Being much employed about the 
King’s person, Mr. Godolphin was unable to marry his betrothed 
so soon as both desired, and at times she seriously contemplated 
breaking off the engagement and devoting herself to a life of 
religious celibacy. These fits of despondency or devotional exalta- 
tion were strenuously and successfully combated by Evelyn; but 
nothing could induce her to remain at Court after completing her 
seventh year of attendance, though it was with some difficulty 
she obtained their Majesties’ consent to her retirement, and it 
was with sincere regret that her companions and, indeed, the whole 
Royal Household bade her farewell. The faithful Evelyn waited 
upon her as her escort from Whitehall to Berkeley House. ‘ All 
her household stuff, he says, ‘besides a Bible and a bundle of 
Prayer Books, was packed up in a very little compass, for she 
lived so far from superfluity that she carried all that was valuable 
in her person; and though she had a courtly wardrobe, she affected 
it not, because everything became her that she put on, and she 
became everything that was put upon her.’ Her spirits rose at 
the prospect of having more time for study and reflection, though 
under that aspect there proved to be little change for the better im 
her new life. Although nominally mistress of her own actions, she 
was expected by the Duchess to assist in entertaining her company, 
and to make herself generally agreeable. So irksome, however, 
became the constant dissipation in which she was compelled to 
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participate, that she more than once talked of paying a visit to 
her sister, Lady Yarborough, in Yorkshire, preparatory to retiring 
into a life of seclusion at Hereford under the spiritual guidance of 
the Dean, whom she regarded as her ‘ ghostly father.’ To all such 
projects her Grace turned a deaf ear, positively refusing to part 
with her, and she was even constrained to take the principal part 
in a brilliant masque that was enacted before their Majesties on 
December 15 and 22, 1674. As maid of honour, Mistress Blagge 
had, with great reluctance, more than once had occasion to display 
her rare histrionic talents, which were greatly assisted by a clear, 
correct enunciation and a peculiarly musical voice. The masque in 
question was entitled ‘ Calisto, or the Chaste Nymph,’ and was com- 
posed by John Crowne. The other performers were the Princesses 
Mary and Anne, daughters of the Duke of York, and each in her 
turn Queen of England, Lady Henrietta Wentworth, Countess of 
Sussex, Lady Mary Mordaunt, and Mistress Jennings, afterwards 
Sarah Duchess of Marlborough. Among the dancers were the 
Duke of Monmouth, Lord Dumblaine, and Lord Daincourt, while 
even the chorus and the female dancers consisted of ladies of 
high rank and breeding. To Margaret Blagge was entrusted the 
leading part of the Goddess Diana, in which she acquitted herself 
to the admiration of the entire Court. Her dress alone cost up- 
wards of 300/., and the jewels with which she was covered were 
valued at 20,000/. Owing to the pressure of the crowd she had 
the misfortune to lose a valuable diamond belonging to the 
Countess of Suffolk, and which could nowhere be found though the 
stage was carefully swept. The Duke of York, however, perceiving 
her trouble, very handsomely enabled her to replace the loss by a 
gem of equal value. Whenever the exigencies of her part did not 
require her presence on the stage, she retired into a corner and 
read a book of devotions, and ‘ whilst the whole theatre were 
extolling her, she was then in her own eyes not only the humblest, 
but the most diffident of herself and least affecting praise.’ As 
soon as the performance was over, and without waiting for supper, 
she hurried off to Berkeley House and to her oratory, ‘ whither,’ 
says Evelyn, ‘I waited on her, and left her on her knees, thanking 
God that she was delivered from this vanity, and with her Saviour 
again. ‘ Never,” says she, “ will I come within this temptation 
more whilst I breathe.”’ 

On May 16, 1675, Margaret Blagge was privately married to 
Sidney Godolphin in the Temple Church, the Duchess of Berkeley 
honouring the ceremony with her presence, but the affair being 
kept a profound secret for reasons that do not very clearly appear. 
On this solitary occasion our heroine is represented in very un- 
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favourable colours. Notwithstanding her vows of eternal friend- 
ship and implicit confidence, she not only kept this momentous 
event from Evelyn’s knowledge, but was guilty of the duplicity of 
leading him to believe that she still sighed for a life of celibacy 
and religious retirement. It was as Mistress Blagge that she 
accompanied the Duke and Duchess of Berkeley to Paris, on his 
Grace proceeding thither as ambassador; and as she refused to go 
to the French Court or mix in the gaieties of the capital, it is not 
much to be wondered at that the Duchess grew somewhat impatient 
of her puritanism. She herself longed to return to England, it 
may be in the hope of being publicly recognised by her husband 
as his wedded wife: ‘I am weary of my life,’ she wrote to Evelyn, 
‘I have here no time for my soul. Cards we play at four hours 
every day: whoever comes to visit, I must be by to interpret: 
wherever a certain lady goes (if my Lady Hamilton be not at hand), 
I must trudge: so that poor I can scarce say my prayers, and 
seldom or never read.’ Earnestly she desires to be restored to her 
own people and her own God; and, after enumerating the various 
occupations of her time, concludes with the touching adjuration: 
‘O pity, pity me, dear friend!’ In the following spring she 
availed herself of an opportunity of returning to England, and in 
the first instance placed herself under the roof of her relative Dr. 
Warnett, in Covent Garden. It was now she disclosed her 
marriage to Evelyn, and besought his pardon with such manifest 
contrition that the worthy man had no choice but to condone her 
equivocation and deceit. 

Shortly afterwards she was joined by her husband, and the 
youthful couple removed to Berkeley House, where they received 
the congratulations of their friends and relatives. Here they 
remained until March 31, 1677, when they took possession of the 
¢ pretty habitation’ in Scotland Yard, which Evelyn had prepared 
for them. How Mrs. Godolphin fared in her married life may be 
partly divined from the following extract from a letter written by 
her to Evelyn from her new abode : 

* Lord, when I this day considered my happiness in having s0 
perfect health of body, cheerfulness of mind, no disturbance from 
without, nor grief within, my time my own, my house quiet, sweet, 
and pretty, all manner of conveniences for serving God in public 
and private; how happy in my friends, husband, relations, 
servants, credit, and none to wait or attend on but my dear and 
beloved God, from whom I receive all this; what a melting joy 
ran through me at the thoughts of all these mercies, and how did 
I think myself obliged to go to the foot of my Redeemer and 
acknowledge my own unworthiness of His favour !’ 
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In another letter she protested that she had ‘little to wish for 
but a child, and to contribute something to my friends’ happiness, 
which I most impatiently desire.’ For two years, however, her 
yearnings remained ungratified, so that, despairing of issue of her 
own, she adopted an orphan girl, ‘whom she tended, instructed, 
and cherished with the tenderness of a natural mother.’ Her 
chief anxiety centred in her ‘dear man,’ who was subject to fre- 
quent attacks of fever; but under no circumstances did she forget 
the poor and afflicted, and only a short time before her coveted 
confinement she sent Evelyn 70/. from her private purse to distri- 
bute among the most needy. Her staunch friend Lady Mordaunt 
happening to call upon her one day about that time, found her with 
eyes swollen with weeping. In reply to her sympathetic enquiries 
Mrs. Godolphin told her that she had been writing a letter to her 
husband, asking him to grant her one request should she die in 
childbirth. She had put everything in order, she added, and was 
prepared ‘against all surprises.’ But, though strongly impressed 
with the belief that her constitution was too weak to carry her 
through the illness that awaited her, she preserved her cheerful 
equanimity to the very last, and divided her time between her 
religious exercises and social obligations. She was unusually 
solemn, indeed, on one occasion about a month before her confine- 
ment, during a visit paid to her by her attached friends Evelyn 
and Lady Mordaunt; but then she had just ceased from sorting and 
arranging her various papers and letters, and was longing ‘ after 
that glorious state where,’ said she, ‘I shall be perfectly at repose 
and sin no more.’ 

On September 3 a man-child was born into the world, and, as 
noted in Evelyn’s diary, ‘was baptized in the Chamber by the 
name of Francis, the susceptors being Sir William Godolphin 
(head of the family), Mr. John Hervey, Treasurer to the Queen, 
and Mrs. Boscawen, sister to Sir William and the father.’ The 
latter speedily arrived from Windsor, and all things promised for 
the best. Four days later, however, the young mother was seized 
with a fever just then very prevalent, and on the following fore- 
noon, being Sunday, a note from her husband was handed to Evelyn 
during divine service, couched in this plaintive strain : 

‘My poor wife is fallen very ill of a fever, with lightness in 
her head. You know who says the prayers of the faithful shall save 
the sick; I humbly beg your charitable prayers for this poor crea- 
ture and your distracted servant. London, Saturday, nine o’clock.’ 

Evelyn and his wife at once took boat for Whitehall, and 
arrived in time to soothe the last hours of the dying saint. Though 
still able to recognise her ald friends, her mind wandered a good 
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deal, and she was often disturbed by strange fancies; but not a 
single improper word or allusion ever escaped from her lips, as so 
frequently happens in such cases, and her spotless soul passed 
unscathed through the ordeal of delirium. There might possibly 
have been a chance of saving her life, had the physicians promptly 
attended to her husband’s impatient summons; but one stood upon 
etiquette, another took no notice of the message, and when at last 
a doctor did make his appearance it was too late to do any good. 
As her biographer quaintly remarks, ‘she was now in a manner 
spent, and no’t could phisitians doe when neither the cupping nor 
the pigeons, those last of remedies, wrought any effect.’ Erysipe- 
las breaking out on her back, neck, and arms, her strength en- 
tirely forsook her, and cordials seemed to have lost their virtue, 
In the course of the following day, September 9, 1678, her gentle 
spirit took its flight peacefully and tranquilly, and her only regret 
was for those she left behind to bewail her departure. 

When the afflicted widower had recovered from the swoon into 
which he fell on becoming sensible of his irreparable loss, his sister 
Mrs. Boscawen placed in his hands the letter written by his wife 
under the presentiment of her early death. In this she assures 
him, that ‘ of all earthly things you were and are the most dear to 
me; and I am convinced that nobody ever had a better or half so 
good a husband.’ She touchingly begs his forgiveness for her 
many imperfections, for her errors in the management of his 
household, for her ‘ vanity of humour’ in being too often splenetic 
and melancholy. She prays God to bless and comfort him, and 
then asks him to sanction a few legacies to her servants, and es- 
pecially one to her waiting-woman of 1001., ‘the use of which being 
six pounds a year, she may live at her father’s house upon, if she 
will, for I fear she will scarce get anybody to bear with her want of 
good service as I have done.’ She desires that her child may be 
confided to Mrs. Boscawen or Mrs. Penn, who would be ‘ careful 
of its better part.’ She further requests that he will lay out 100. 
in the purchase of rings for his five sisters, ‘to remember me by.’ 
‘Think of me,’ she continues, ‘ with kindness, but never with too 
much grief.’ She is anxious that her funeral should be simple and 
inexpensive, though she confesses to a wish to lie with the Godol- 
phins ‘among your friends ;’ and, as the journey by land to Cornwall 
would take both time and money, she suggests that her body should 
be sent round by sea: she is willing, however, to be buried any- 
where that may be most convenient to himself. ‘If you should 
think fit to marry again, I humbly beg that the little fortune 1 
brought may be first settled upon my child, and that as long a 
any of your sisters live, you will let it (if they permit) live with 
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them; for it may be, though you will love it, my successor will 
not be so fond of it as they, I am sure, will be.’ It is almost 
needless to state that the utmost respect was paid to her dying 
wishes. Her devoted friend Evelyn, who was appointed her trustee, 
undertook the entire management of the last sad ceremonies, the 
bereaved husband being for a while totally incapacitated for taking 
any part in the active duties of life. 

* Having closed the eyes,’ writes the sorrowing diarist, ‘and 
dropped a tear upon the cheek of my dear departed friend, lovely 
even in death, I caused her corpse to be embalmed and wrapped in 
lead, with a plate of brass soldered thereon, with an inscription, 
and other circumstances due to her worth, with as much diligence 
and care as my grieved heart would permit me; I then retired 
home for two days which were spent in solitude and sad reflec- 
tions.’ 

* September 17.—She was accordingly carried to Godolphin in 
Cornwall, in a hearse with six horses, attended by two coaches of 
as many, with about thirty of her relations and servants. There 
accompanied the hearse her husband’s brother Sir William, two 
more of his brothers, and three sisters; her husband was so over- 
come with grief that he was wholly unfit to travel so long a 
journey until he was more composed. I went as far as Hounslow with 
asad heart, but was obliged to return upon some indispensable 
affairs, The corpse was ordered to be taken out of the hearse 
every night, and decently placed in the house, with tapers about it, 
and her servants attending, to Cornwall; and then was honourably 
interred in the parish church of Godolphin. This funeral cost not 
much less than 1,000l.’ 

A pensive melancholy seems to have been the only shade to 
the radiant qualities that constituted the charming character of 
the deceased lady. Some time before her last illness she presented 
Evelyn with her likeness, in which she was depicted sitting on a 
tombstone adorned with a sepulchral urn, and she appears to have 
taken almost a morbid pleasure in meditations of a sad and de- 
pressing order. This might perhaps be partly attributable to her 
excessive abstemiousness. She had been compelled, indeed, to 
abate something of her self-imposed mortifications during the 
season of Lent; but even on festival days she fared sparingly, choos- 
ing the driest and leanest morsels of meat, unflavoured by any 
kind of sauce or condiment. When remonstrated with, and told 
that her health was being injured by her austerities, she would 
merrily reply that she was ‘as strong as a lion,’ or that ‘she could 
be fat in three days’ if she wished it. Being once reproved by 
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Evelyn for fasting on a Church festival, she said: ‘ As to fasting on 
a festival, I had not done it but that I had for it the opinion of a 
learned and reverend bishop, who told me it was not a fasting day 
of our own making ; we might, when a fast and a feast of the Church 
meet, feast at church and fast at home; which I did, and it was a 
good day with me. I could be content never to dine so long as I live, 
so as I might spend every day like that.’ The Scriptures she knew 
almost by heart, and was well versed in Dr. Hammond’s Annota- 
tions and other practical ‘books of a pious character. She herself 
composed a large quantity of prayers, meditations, hymns, and 
discourses on various religious subjects. Among her original 
writings was the following ‘Morning Hymn,’ which, if somewhat too 
ecstatic, is at least joyful and not unmusical : 


Up and be doing! Sleep no more. 

Hark! who is knocking at the door ? 
Arise, my fair one, come away ; 

For thee I wait: arise and pray. 

Shake off thy sleep: behold! ’tis I: 
Canst thou love that, when I am by ? 
Vain thoughts, presume not to come near ; 
You'll find no entertainments here : 

My love has sworn—her vows are past— 
That I shall be her first and last. 

Rise then, my dearest, come and see 
What pleasures are reserved for thee. 

I come, dear Lord. Behold, I rise: 
Beyond all pleasures Thee I prize. 


On the Lord’s Day she manifested a peculiar joyfulness ; but few 
things caused her greater annoyance than the ‘ impertinent visits’ 
and idle amusements which were then customary on Sunday 
evenings. The recreation she herself chiefly affected on 
that day was a quiet walk in the garden or the fields, diversified 
by visits to the poor. Notwithstanding her youth, she went with- 
out fear and without attendance to prisons and hospitals, and into 
noisome and squalid streets, strong in her conscious rectitude. She 
also employed a widow of a pious character but in very humble 
circumstances to find out cases of real distress worthy of relief. 
Evelyn, too, was oftentimes her almoner, and was able to testify 
from his personal knowledge that at different times she had released 
thirty debtors from gaol, and paid the fees of many ’prentice lads. 
During the season of Lent she occupied herself in cutting out and 
making up garments for the poor, while some one read to her upon 
religious subjects. She was an admirable housekeeper, strictly 
methodical, and frugal in order to be generous. She‘ never went 
on score, but settled all her accounts every Saturday evening. 
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Endowed with quickness of apprehension, a retentive memory, a 
sound judgment, and great natural eloquence, she could not fail to 
be sought after by all who needed advice or consolation. And, 
strange as it may seem, she was much consulted by the ladies of 
the Court in matters pertaining to dress and finery, especially for 
masques and balls, her taste being recognised as most accurate and 
refined. Cards she utterly detested, though often forced to play, 
and generally she was very fortunate; but her winnings were — 
given to the destitute. 

In her diary appears the following entry, dated June 2, in 
reference to a loss she had sustained at cards: ‘I will never play this 
half-year but at three-penny omber, and then with one at halves. 
Iwill not. I do not vow, but I will not do it. What! lose 
money at cards, yet not give to the poor! ’Tis robbing God, 
misspending time, and misemploying my talents; three great sins. 
Three pounds would have kept three people from starving a month. 
Well, I will not play... To curba natural tendency to wit and 
raillery, she pinned up papers in all sorts of places inscribed with 
some grave maxim or admonition; but with all her watchfulness 
over herself she still remained ‘the most harmless and diverting 
creature in nature.’ Children were particularly fond of her, and she 
would sit for hours reading and talking to the sick, the peevish, and 
the discontented. ‘ She would sing and play and act and recite and 
discourse, prettily and innocently, a thousand harmless and inge- 
nious purposes to recreate old and melancholy persons, and divert the 
younger.’ In short, it was truly said of Mrs. Godolphin that 
‘never was there a more unspotted virgin, a more loyal wife, a more 
sincere friend, a more consummate Christian; add to this, a florid 
youth, an exquisite and natural beauty, and gracefulness the most 
becoming.’ 

JAMES HUTTON. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET.’ 


Cuarter XXIII. 


‘A STORM WAS COMING, BUT THE WINDS WERE STILL.’ 


No life could have been more self-contained than Naomi’s in 
this fair summer time. She claimed sympatay from no one, but 
bore the anguish of her widowed heart in a resolute silence. 
From Cynthia she shrank, with a feeling that was more nearly 
akin to aversion than she would have liked to confess to herself. 
Womanly instinct had fathomed the mystery of Oswald’s defection. 
She had looked back, and remembered, and weighed looks and 
tones of his, which had but faintly impressed her at the time, but 
which now, considered by the light of his subsequent conduct, had 
fullest significance. His heart had gone astray, and it was to 
Cynthia, her father’s wife, that truant heart had wandered—not 
with deliberate sinfulness; she could not believe him deliberately 
wicked. The tempter had set this snare for him, and he had 
weakly yielded. Cynthia’s childish beauty, Cynthia’s innocently 
simple ways, had allured him from the straight path of righteous 
dealing. He had struggled, poor sinner, fought and striven with 
the Evil One, and, finding the powers of darkness too strong for him, 
had turned and fled. It was wisest, it was best so. 

Naomi loved him with so fondly indulgent an affection—a 
passion so unselfish—that she could find it in her heart to forgive 
him for having fallen away from her. She could pardon and 
pity him, though he had taken the light and glory out of her life, 
and left her world empty as an exhausted crater. But she could 
not so easily forgive Cynthia. Her father’s wife should have been 
above suspicion, unassailable by temptation. And if Cynthia had 
not shown some tokens of weakness, Oswald would surely have been 
stronger. Cynthia, the wandering waif, cherished and garnered 
by the most generous of men, should have loved her husband with 
a love strong enough to shield her from the possibility of tempta- 
tion; and yet in this false wife’s pallid face, in the heavy eyes, 
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and sad set lips, Naomi read the secret of a guilty sorrow. She, 
Cynthia, grieved for the absent one—she shared Naomi’s sacred 
grief, she intruded upon that privileged domain of fond regret. The 
knowledge of this silent distress made Naomi angry and unfor- 
giving. 

One evening in the beginning of August, soon after Joshua’s 
reading of ‘Werther, Naomi walked alone in Pentreath Wood. 
Such lonely evening rambles were her melancholy comfort, and 
this wood her favourite resort. Her wild garden had been neg- 
lected of late. It was too narrow for her grief. Jim, or Aunt 
Judith, or Cynthia, might intrude upon her at any moment. But 
here, in this wide shadowy wood, she was really alone—no one to 
spy out her tears or offer humiliating pity—no companions but 
the stars high up yonder, shining through over-arching beech and 
oak—the unknown life in brambles and underwood, dry fern, and 
last year’s leaves, which were stirred now and then mysteriously 
by those unfamiliar creatures that make merry at nightfall, or 
by the distant hoot of some ancient owl, sounding ghostlike in the 
dimness, or the red-brown cattle lying in the grassy hollows and 
sheltered corners, restful but unsleeping. 

Here Naomi could nurse her grief as she pleased. She could 
bring forth her sorrow from its hiding-place, and cherish and 
caress it, as if it had been a fondly-loved child. Here she re- 
called Oswald’s looks and tones, when she had believed him true, 
and lived over again the happy days in which he had been all her 
own, the time before Cynthia came and brought sorrow and 
shameful thoughts into Joshua Haggard’s peaceful home. Every 
turn and wind of the dear old wood, every veteran oak, ferny 
bank, and knoll and hollow, was associated with that lost lover, 
and aided fancy to conjure up his image. Here he had read ‘ Ivan- 
hoe, here ‘Marmion.’ Here, in a lazy mood, he had lain stretched 
at full length, and told her the story of Caleb Williams, and how 
he had once seen Kean play the part of Sir Edward Mortimer, in 
the Iron Chest, at the little theatre in Exeter. Here, leaning 
against the silvery bark of this giant beech, he had recited Byron’s 
‘Isles of Greece’—thrilled with a fervour which was almost 
inspiration. Oh, happy, irredeemable hours—the dead departed 
delights of life! 

Here, on this August evening, Naomi walked and meditated. 
It was a dim and hazy twilight, with a pale new moon shining 
faintly behind the tree-tops ina sky of translucent grey. The 
young trees, and the underwood beneath them, had a ghostly look 
in this half light. It might have been a scene made up of 
shadows. 
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_ Bitter, beyond all measure of common bitterness, to rememiber 
the days—but a little while ago—when Naomi and her lover had 
roamed in this very wood, when there was but the red-brown glow 
of coming foliage on the leafless beech boughs, and the chestnut 
fans were still unfolded, and the anemones whitened the hollows, 
and the blue dog-violets smiled up at the blue April sky. Cyn- 
thia had been with them always—the fair young sick-nurse in her 
neat grey gown and little Quaker cap. She bad been with them, 
sharing all their talk ; and Naomi had nothing suspected, nothing 
doubted. It was only now that she understood the drama in 
which her own part had been so sad a one—only now that she 
could fathom the meaning of that low subdued voice—those 
pauses of silence, and lapses into dreamy thoughtfulness, which 
had marked Oswald’s manner during this time. 

‘It was then he began to care for her,’ she told herself. * God 
help and pardon them both! I do not believe that either entered 
deliberately upon this path of sin. But if Cynthia saw that 
he was so weak—so wicked—she ought to have left the Grange 
at once; she ought never to have seen him again. It was her 
duty.’ 

Easy enough to say this, but a moment’s reflection showed 
Naomi that it would have been no easy thing to do. To avoid 
temptation thus would have been to create a scandal. And 
Oswald had made no confession of his weakness. Those subtle 
differences in his tones and looks may have been meaningless for 
Cynthia. 

‘No, thought Naomi, with a burst of very human passion, 
‘she must have understood them; his words and looks must have 
been clear to her—for she loves him.’ 

Pondering thus—as she had pondered on many an evening 
since her lover’s desertion, travelling over and over again the same 
sad pathway of thought—Naomi came to the skirt of the wood, 
and from the wood into the park, where the trees stood far apart, 
and the smooth sward rose and fell in gentle undulations. She 
could see the house from this point. How lonely it looked, how 
deserted ; a gloomy dwelling that might have been so bright ! 

‘I was to have been a fine lady, with a drawing-room and 4 
conservatory, Naomi said to herself, full of bitterness; ‘and coaches 
were to come rolling over that gravel drive, where the weeds grow 
so thickly. And there were to be lights in all those windows; 
and music sounding in the night—a life like fairy-land. Poor 
Oswald! How he used to talk of our future! And he was true 
then—he meant all he said. Oh, my dearest, my dearest,’ she 
murmured, with clasped hands; ‘I wanted no lights or music; I 
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wanted no grand visitors—no bliss other than this common world 
can give, while I had you! My life would have been all happiness, 
had Providence made you the poorest of God’s poor, and our 
home a hovel, and our days full of toil, if we had only spent 
them together—if you had only been true to me.’ 

She stopped, with tears rolling down her cheeks—tears that, 
gushed forth unawares at the sweet sad thought of what life might 
have been. She stood looking straight before her with those 
tear-dimmed eyes,—looking at the dull old house. 

Not a gleam of light! Yes; the heavy hall door opens slowly, 
and she sees the dim lamp within. A figure comes out of the 
dusky porch, and walks at a leisurely pace along the broad gravel 
terrace at the side of the house, 

Naomi gave a faint awe-stricken cry, as if she had seen a ghost 
—a cry so faint that it could not reach the ears of yonder solitary 
muser, pacing the gravel path with bent head. She turned, and 
hurried back to the wood, and was quickly lost in the darkness of that 
green mystery of oak and beech ; and then, secure from observation, 
walked slowly home, meditating upon what she had seen. 

He had come back—he who had said his path of life was to lie 
in other lands—he, the self-banished exile, the new Childe 
Harold. Why had he come? and was it for long? How was it 
that the village had not been aware of his coming, and made his 
return common talk—an inevitable consequence of such knowledge? 
Had he any purpose in returning secretly—in hiding himself from 
his little world? Naomi was perplexed and troubled by these un- 
answerable questions. 

It was late when she entered the little parlour at home. Prayers 
were over, and the family were seated in the usual formal array 
round the temperately furnished board. The huge junk of single 
Gloucester, about the size and shape of one of those granite slabs 
which bestrew the path of the adventurous tourist who tempts 
the perils of the Loggan Rock, stood up in the centre of the table 
like a family idol, round which the family had assembled for 
evening worship. The brown beer-jug—simulating a portly figure 
in a three-cornered hat—occupied its accustomed corner. Every- 
thing was precisely as Naomi remembered it in her earliest child- 
hood. The quiet monotony of life had never been disturbed by 
new crockery, or a change of form and colour in the vulgar de- 
tails of existence. The Druids could hardly have lived more 
simply than this Methodist household. 

And now that the mainspring of life was broken, this sordid 
sameness seemed odious; nay, almost unbearable. Naomi looked 
at the familiar home picture with a shudder. Affection gave it 
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no beauty in her eyes to-night. A fair enough picture of domestic 
peace from the outside, if there had been any one in the street to 
contemplate that candle-lit circle through the window; some 
vagabond, perchance, homeless, and deeming that there must be 
bliss in a home. Yet, save honest Jim, who sat munching his 
bread-and-cheese with a countenance of equable discontent, thére 
was no member of that family circle whose bosom was not racked 
by anguish or passion. 

‘Half-past nine, Naomi!’ exclaimed Joshua, looking up re- 
proachfully, as his daughter came into the room. ‘The first time 
I’ve read prayers without you since I can remember—except when 
you've been ill. What has kept you so long?’ 

‘I’ve been frightened,’ answered Naomi, looking not at her 
father, but at Cynthia. ‘I was in Pentreath Park, and I thought 
I saw a ghost.’ 

‘A ghost, Naomi? I thought you were too good a Christian 
to believe in such folly.’ 

‘Saul saw a ghost,’ interjected Jim, with his mouth full of 
lettuce, ‘and you wouldn’t say that was folly.’ 

‘Saul lived in days when God taught His children by miracles.’ 

‘ And if Providence chose to send a ghost to Combhollow, who's 
to hinder it ?’ cried Jim, with unconscious irreverence. ‘ I’m sure 
ghosts are wanted—people are wicked enough. I dare say the 
Cock Lane ghost would have done a deal of good if a pack of 
busybodies hadn’t made her out an impostor. And there are the 
ghosts that worried the Wesley family. You can’t fly in thew 
faces.’ 

‘Sit down to your supper, Naomi,’ said Joshua, rebuking 
Jim’s flippancy by a grave disregard which was. more crushing 
than remonstrance; ‘you ought not to be wandering about so 
late of nights. It is not respectable.’ 

Naomi sighed and made no answer. Those weary ghosts in 
Dante’s nether world wandering in their circles of despair might 
have felt very much as she did, had any accuser charged them 
with levity or unseemly conduct. She looked at her father with 
eyes full of a wondering reproachfulness, as if she would have 
said, * Can you, who know my burden, upbraid me ?’ 

‘What about the ghost?’ asked Aunt Judith, sweeping her 
crumbs into a neat little heap with the back of her knife. ‘ Don’t 
tell me it was Mr. Trimmer. Sally had the impudence to hint at 
his walking, only last Sunday night; but I think I stopped her 
tongue.’ 

Mr. Trimmer was a retired miller who had died of dropsy 
‘up street,’ and who was supposed to be not quite comfortable in 
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his mind about the division of the property which he had left 
behind him, about which there had been some squabbling among 
his nephews and nieces. This disagreement of the miller’s heirs 
had given rise to the report of ghostly visitations—of an erratic 
and unconsecutive character—on the part of the miller. 

‘ I won’t swear to his having walked, cried Jim, eagerly ; ‘ but 
there have been groans heard down at the red mill. That I can 
vouch for, because Joe Davis’s father heard it coming home from 
his work last Saturday night.’ 

‘ Why, Trimmer hadn’t worked the mill for ten good years,’ 
exclaimed Aunt Judith. ‘What could he want down there ?’ 

‘ To look after the money he’d buried,’ replied Jim, with con- 
viction. ‘ You may depend that what he’s left behind him above 
ground isn’t half what he’s left beneath.’ 

‘ Was it Trimmer?’ asked Judith, letting her natural love of 
the marvellous get the better of common sense. 

‘ No,’ answered Naomi; ‘ it was nothing but fancy, I dare say. 
The mists were rising—white clouds of vapour that looked like the 
shadows of the dead.’ 

‘Let there be no more said upon the subject,’ said Joshua, 
sternly. ‘It is sinful to dwell upon such folly. Eat your supper, 
Naomi, and let there be none of these evening wanderings.’ 

It is not easy to eat when one is bidden. The home-made 
bread, sweet as it was, seemed bitter to Naomi’s parched mouth. 
She drank a long draught of water and held her peace, and there 
was silence till the end of the meal. Naomi lifted her downcast 
eyelids once or twice, and looked at Cynthia with thoughtful 
scrutiny. There was nothing in the young wife’s countenance to 
betray any knowledge of Oswald’s return to the Grange. There was 
only that settled sadness which had become a part of the sweet 
face lately. 

‘ She will know very soon, I dare say,’ thought Naomi, bitterly. 
‘It is not to see me that he has come back.’ 

Her heart burned with indignation, as if Cynthia had, by some 
unholy witchcraft, some subtle silent exercise of womanly artifice, 
lured the false lover back to her net. She could not give her 
credit for innocence, or even for helpless unconscious yielding to a 
guilty love. No, it was her fault that Oswald had gone astray. 
Had she been strong in purity of heart, Oswald would never have 
been so weak. 

When the time came for bidding good night, and Cynthia 
approached with her pretty pleading look and rose-bud mouth ready 
to kiss, Naomi turned away from her stepmother with a stony face 
and left the room in silence. Cynthia looked after her wonder- 
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ingly, but said not a word. She knew but too well what it meant. 
Oswald’s treachery had made a lasting breach between them. Her 
only hope was that Joshua had not seen that cruel repulse. But 
he had seen it,’ and formed his own conclusions thereupon. 


CuHapteR XXIV. 


FULL OF SCORPIONS, 


¢ W111 he come, will he come to see me ?’ 

This was the question which Naomi asked herself when she 
arose next morning, to see another peerless summer day smiling at 
her, but to feel none of the joy of harvest, only a heart as dull and 
desolate as if she had awakened to find herself amidst some 
dwindled hope-forsaken band hemmed round by cruel Arctic seas. 
What was summer to her, or harvest, or all the common joys of life 
—joys that gladden hearts which are not broken ? 

All through the feverish wakeful night the same doubt had 
agitated Naomi’s mind. Might not her lover have repented and 
returned to her? So blessed a thing was just possible. He had 
loved her dearly once ; surely that old love could not die. He had 
often told her that love was deathless. Fancy had gone astray, 
perhaps, and love had been true all the time. Absence had taught 
him that she was still dear. Oh, how tenderly she would have 
welcomed the returning prodigal, could she but be sure of his 
repentance, sure that her love could even yet make him happy! 
Thus argued hope; but despair took the other side. He had come 
back in secret, for some evil purpose, He had come back to see 
Cynthia. 

This day would show if he meant well or ill. If well, he would 
not fear to show himself at Mr. Haggard’s house. He would 
come, and make peace with his betrothed. Oh! long hours of 
waiting, between morning prayer and noontide—hours in which 
the simple household tasks were performed while the girl’s heart 
was given to alternate hope and despair! Would he come? 
Would he prove true and good, despite of all that had gone 
before ? 

Noon came, and dinner, and afternoon, and he did not appear. 
Hope died in Naomi’s breast. She went about the house listlessly, 
yet was too restless to sit long at her work. It happened to be a 
busy afternoon in the drapery department, and Aunt Judith was 
too well employed behind the counter to observe her niece’s idle 
moving to and fro, or else there would have been the small bitter- 
ness of that maiden lady’s lectures superadded to the great bitter- 
ness of Naomi’s despair. 
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Cynthia and Jim were in the garden. Those two were very 
friendly just now. The poor little stepmother clung to the 
honest outspoken lad in this time of cloud and brooding storm. 
Naomi’s coldness cut her to the heart. She felt that there was a 
great gulf between her and her husband. Of Judith’s dislike 
and distrust she was inwardly assured. 

But Jim seemed fond of her, and he was of her husband’s flesh 
and blood. The poor little timid soul went out to him in its 
loneliness. 

‘Do you really like me, James?’ she asked to-day, as they 
were tying up the carnations in the long garden border, Cynthia’s 
small face shaded by a big dimity sun-bonnet. 

‘Liking isn’t the word, Cynthia,’ answered the boy. ‘I’m 
uncommonly fond of you; and if you’d only summon up a little 
spirit and make Aunt Judith give up the housekeeping, I should 
have a still better opinion of you. Why should she stint us to 
one or two puddens a week, and those as hard as brickbats; and 
a fruit pasty once in a blue moon, when the garden’s running 
over with gooseberries and may-dukes? It isn’t her place to order 
the puddens. It’s yours. It was all very well to be trodden 
under her foot when we were orphans, but you’re our mother now, 
and you ought to stand by us. Why don’t we have bacon and 
fried potatoes for breakfast, like Christians? She’d let a whole 
side go rusty before she’d give us the benefit of it. And my 
father sits at the table and starves himself, and quotes William 
Law to show that starvation is a Christian duty. I’ve no 
patience! I’m sure I wonder I’ve grown up the fine young 
man I am, upon such short commons.’ 

Jim came into the house half-an-hour later, and found Naomi 
in the parlour. She was standing by the window, idle, her work 
in her hands, staring absently at the bend in the road yonder, by 
which Oswald used to come, on Herne the Hunter. Poor old 
faithful Herne! the tears came into her eyes when she thought of 
him. He had been turned out to grass, and she had seen him 
looking over gaps in the hedge, a haggard, unkempt beast. She 
had called him, and coaxed him, and held out her hand to invite 
his approach, and he had come with a shy, sidelong gait close up 
to her, and then shot off like a sky-rocket before she could caress 
his honest grey nose. 

Jim burst into the parlour like a whirlwind. 

‘I thought you was fond of those hart’s-tongues I got for 
you?’ he exclaimed, breathless with indignation. 

‘So I am, Jim; very fond of them.’ 
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‘Then you'd better get a bit of black stuff out of the shop 
and make yourself a mourning gown !’ 

‘ Are they dead ?’ 

‘They're as near it as anything in the fern line can be—as 
yellow as the inside of a poached egg, and half eaten by snails. How 
long is it since you’ve been in the wilderness ?’ 

*I don’t know: a few days—a week, perhaps.’ 

‘ You’re a nice young woman for an industrious brother to toil 
for! The place is as dry as an ash-pit. What’s the use of my 
getting you fine specimens, if this is the way you treat ’em? 
There’s the parsley fern crinkled up like a bit of whitey-brown 
paper. Cynthia and I have been giving the things a good dows- 
ing; but they've been shamefully neglected. I should have 
thought you could have found time to look after them. Yow’re 
not in the business,’ concluded Jim, with a superior air. 

‘Don’t be cross, Jim,’ faltered Naomi, gently. ‘It was wrong 
of me to neglect the ferns that you’ve taken such trouble to set 
for me; but I have not done any gardening lately; I have not 
been feeling well enough ; 

And here Naomi burst into tears—Naomi, with whom tears 
were so rare. 

Jim had his arms round her in a moment, and was hugging 
her like an affectionate bruin. 

‘ There, there, there!’ he cried ; ‘ don’t fret. I oughtn’t to have 
been so cross. You’ve had your troubles lately—-father going and 
breaking off your marriage without rhyme or reason. Nobody 
ever heard of such tyranny. Il be sworn William Law, the 
father of Methodism, is at the bottom of it. Suffering is good 
for us. It’s blessed to deny ourselves. And my poor little sister 
mustn’t marry the man she loves! Cheer up, Naomi; it will all 
come right in the end, I dare say, though things are going crooked 
now. Don’t worry about the wilderness. Cynthia and I are 
making things tidy—weeding and watering, and training the 
creepers over the rock-work. You can come down and look at us, 
if you like. It will cheer you up a bit!’ 

‘1’ll come presently, Jim, dear,’ answered Naomi, drying her 
tears. 

‘Be sure you do,’ said Jim; and then he hurried back to his 
work. 

Naomi sat in the parlour for a quarter of an hour or so. She 
shed no more tears, but sat with dry eyes looking straight before 
her. 

Why had he come back? Not for her—oh, not for her ! 

The day was nearly done. She could hear the rattling of tea- 
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eups in the pantry. Sally was getting her tray ready. That 
meant half-past four o’clock. Naomi rose, with a long heavy 
sigh, and went out into the garden. It was to please her brother 
she went. There was no pleasure or interest for her in earth or 
sky. 

” she walked slowly down the long straight garden path, where 
the clove carnations and double stocks were in their glory, and 
through the little orchard to the wilderness. Jim was hard at 
work—the perspiration running down his forehead, his coat off 
and his shirt-sleeves rolled up to the elbow—dividing great tufts 
of primroses and overgrown hart’s-tongue. Cynthia was on her 
knees weeding, a pretty picture of youth and fairness in the 
yellow sunlight. 

Naomi stood and looked at her. What was the charm in her 
which had lured that false lover? Could the eye of another woman 
see the bait that had won weak and fickle man, the enchantment 
which had wrought alike upon the strong man in his meridian of 
knowledge and wisdom and the youth in his folly ? 

Yes ; the charm revealed itself even to the cold eye of a resentful 
rival. It was not so much absolute beauty which allured in this 
nameless waif as a soft and gracious innocence, a flower-like loveli- 
ness, that stole upon mind and heart unawares. 

She charmed the senses, as roses and lilies do in the early morn- 
ing, while the dew is still on them. She appealed to the eye, and 
held it, like some picture which, in a long gallery, stands out 
from all other images, and transfixes the spectator. She stole 
upon the soul like music. 

Nor was it this outward charm of perfect fairness and grace 
only which attracted. The soft loveableness of her disposition 
accorded with the tender grace of her beauty. She had the cling- 
ing affectionateness of a soft and yielding nature; a humility of 
spirit which made her ready to reverence the strong ; a tenderness 
of heart which inclined her to pity the weak. In one word, she 
was loveable—a woman created to be adored. 

Naomi stood and looked at her, full of bitter thoughts. For 
the first time in her life she envied the gifts of another. She felt 
all the good things that Providence had given her of no account 
when weighed against the bewitchment of fair looks and winning 
ways. 

‘ How wicked I am growing!’ she thought, shocked at her own 
bitterness. 

‘There!’ exclaimed Jim, pulling down his shirtesleeves; ‘I 
think I’ve done a tidy afternoon’s work. You'll have oceans of 
primroses next year, Sis,’ » 
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‘If they don’t all die,’ said Naomi, not hopefully. ‘Do you 
think it’s quite the right time for moving them?’ 

‘Primroses!’ cried Jim. ‘As if you could hurt a primrose! 
I know what I’m about, sister. They wouldn’t take any harm by 
my moving if they were the delicatest flowers in a hot-house.’ 

He pulled on his coat, put away trowel and rake, and came out 
of the wild garden into the orchard. Cynthia rose too, with an 
absent-minded sigh, and followed him. 

‘Now, look here, little stepmother,’ he said, in his patronising 
way, ‘you'd better go in and make yourself tidy for tea, while I 
show Naomi what I’ve done to her primroses.’ 

Cynthia obeyed without a word, and left them. Jim tucked 
his sister’s arm under his own, and began to perambulate the 
orchard. 

‘ What’s the matter, Jim ?’ 

‘Cheer up, old woman; I’ve got some good news for you. [I 
won’t see you trampled upon, not if I can help it. I won’t have 
your early affections blighted, and young Pentreath sent to the 
right-about, if I can prevent it. Don’t be afraid, Sis. Ill stand 
by you.’ 

‘Jim, what do you mean?’ cried Naomi, piteously. 

‘I’ve got a letter for you.’ 

Naomi’s heart leapt with sudden overwhelming joy. He had 
written. Thank God, thank God! She was not utterly forgotten. 

‘A letter, Jim?’ clasping his arm rapturously. ‘ How did it 
come ?’ 

‘How should it come? He brought it himself, of course.’ 

‘And gave it to you? You sawhim? Dear, dear Jim, tell 
me all about it. How is he looking? [Il or well?’ 

‘White and fagged; as if he’d been going to the—well, you 
know—all the time he’s been in London. I only just caught a 
glimpse of him above the wall.’ 

* And he gave you the letter 

‘No, that’s the fun of it. He didn’t see me. It was just as I 
came back to the wilderness after I left you in the parlour. 
Cynthia was sitting reading on the bench yonder. Just as I came 
to the gate, I saw a pale face look over the wall; and then a white 
hand went up and threw something over. It fell among the ferns, 
not a yard from stepmother. But she never saw it; that was the 
lark. Her nose was in her book—poetry or some such trash. I 
gave a whistle, and off went my gentleman like a shot—scared 
away. 

‘And what became of the letter ?’ 

Why, I picked it up unbeknown to Cynthia, when her back 
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was turned. It’s wrapped round a stone. There’s no address on 
it—too artful for that—but I knew the party it was meant for.’ 

‘Are you sure it’s for me?’ asked Naomi, trembling a little. 
That exceeding great joy fainted in her heart. A letter unaddressed 
—and thrown at Cynthia’s feet ! 

‘Of course it’s for you. Stepmother sat with her back to the 
wall, and her head and shoulders smothered in that great sun- 
bonnet of hers. He might easy take her for you.’ 

‘ Give me the letter,dear,’said Naomi, with suppressed eagerness. 

He handed her a little parcel—a goodish-sized pebble packed 
neatly in a sheet of letter paper, and carefully sealed with the 
well-known coat-of-arms which had hung a year ago from the 
Squire’s fob. 

‘ Ain’t you going to read it?’ demanded Jim, as his sister stood 
looking at the packet. 

‘ Not just yet, dear. Ihad rather read it when I’m quite alone.’ 

‘Oh my!’ ejaculated Jim. ‘ For fear some of the love should 
run over, like clouted cream that hasn’t set properly. What it is 
to be in love! Well, Sis, I'll leave you to the enjoyment of your 
love-letter, while I go and clean myself.’ 

He ran off, leaving Naomi alone in the orchard. Fear held 
her hand for a moment, though hope whispered that this little 
packet was full of comfort and sweetness. It had fallen at Cynthia’s 
feet, said fear. Was it not possible that it had been meant for 
Cynthia ? 

She broke the seal and carefully unfolded the sheet of Bath 
post—the fair wide paper which our forefathers used when letters 
were worth having. 

It was a letter of three pages, written by a hand which betrayed 
its owner’s emotion. Naomi’s eyes shone with an angry light as 
they hurried over the lines. There was a name written here and 
there—a hateful name that told her the letter was not for her. 
‘My Cynthia.’ ‘My Cynthia—mine by that mutual love which 
is our mutual sorrow.’ 

‘Villain and traitor!’ cried Naomi, with a burst of passion 
which transformed her. 

Had he stood before her in that moment, and she armed, she 
could have stabbed him. This Naomi, who could have laid down 
her life to accomplish some good and great thing, was—for this 
one instant—capable of murder. 

Such cruel perfidy, such heartless treachery, such shameless 
iniquity, outraged her sense of justice. It seemed to her as if 
Heaven had created a monster. 

She had not yet read the letter, but Cynthia’s name stood out 
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from the tremulous lines as if it had been written in fire. Slowly, 
with her hand pressed against her burning forehead, in the effort to 
keep brain and understanding clear, she addressed herself to the 
hateful task. 

She would know the lowest deep of man’s infamy: a lover who 
could forsake his sworn love; a man, calling himself gentleman, 
who could try to seduce a good man’s wife. 

The letter was incoherent, passionate—despair’s foolish appeal 
against fate: 


I must see you once again—yes, dearest, at whatever hazard to you or me— 
at whatever cost. I have made up my mind to live and die far away from the 
dear place that holds you. The wide, bleak, barren sea shall roll between me 
and my beloved. I am going to America: that is far enough, surely! Death 
could part us no wider than the Atlantic. Ishall look at that great sea and 
think how the green waves roll up the golden sands of home and kiss your feet; 
how the white spray blows into your hair and caresses you like a cloud; and I 
am no Jove to be in that cloud, love. I shall be severed from you for ever. But 
before I sail for the other side of the sea I must see you once more ; yes, Cynthia 
—my Cynthia—mine by that mutual love which is our mutual sorrow—I 
must see you once more, clasp your hand and say farewell; bless you, and be 
blessed by you. Trust me—trust me—my beloved—with but one meeting. 
There shall no evil word be spoken; you shall not even hear me complain against 
fate. I will only take your hand in mine and say good-bye. Vain blessing, you 
will say ; but, dearest love, the memory of that moment will comfort me in 
weary days and nights to come. I would but know that you pity, and forgive, 
and pray for me; and that—if Fate had willed it so—you might have loved me. 
It will be like a parting between two friends when one is doomed to die. I 
shall think the executioner is waiting at the door and the death-bell ready to 
toll. Oh, dear love, by thy tender and pitying heart, I adjure thee, grant me 
this last prayer! Thy Werther, despairing unto death, pleads to thee! 

I have come back to Devonshire for this only—to see thee once more. I 
have taken my passage for New York. All is settled; nothing can alter my 
decision. I am not weak enough, or guilty enough, to remain within reach of 
thee. I thought that in LondonI might forget, but your image followed me 
everywhere I went; in crowds or in solitude you were always near; nothing 
but a lifelong exile can cure my wound, or expiate my guilt. 

Let me see you, beloved one. I shall contrive to convey this letter to you 
by some means in the course of to-day. Meet me to-morrow afternoon ; and to- 
morrow night, by the coach which starts from the First and Last at eight 
o’clock, I will leave Combhollow for ever. Your afternoons are always free; 
I shall wait for you, from two to four o'clock, on the common beyond Matcherly 
Wood, near the old shaft. It is rather far for you to come, but I think it is the 
safest place for our meeting. No one ever comes there but a stray cow-boy in 
quest of his cattle. 

Come, dearest; it is the only boon you can bestow upon one whose heart you 
have broken unawares. 

Yours till death, 
OswaLp. 


This was the letter. Naomi read it slowly to the end, then 
folded it neatly and put it in her pocket. 
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A shrill shriek from the house door roused her from abstraction. 

‘ Naomi, are you coming?’ at the top of Aunt Judith’s high- 
pitched voice. 

‘We never do have our teas like Christians, nowadays!’ com- 
plained Miss Haggard, as Naomi came into the parlour breathless. 
‘Have you seen another ghost, girl?’ she asked, staring at her 
niece. * You look as white as a yard of calico. Here’s your father 
not home to his tea again; that makes the third time this week.’ 

‘ He is attending to his duty, no doubt, aunt.’ 

‘Who says he isn’t? But I wish he could contrive to combine 
duty with punctuality at meals. I hate a disorderly table.’ 

Joshua came in just as they had finished their meal. His 
large cup of tea had been put on one side for him, covered with a 
saucer. Hesat down in his arm-chair and drank his tea in silence. 
He was looking exhausted and weary. 

‘I am afraid you have had a hard afternoon’s work, Joshua,’ 
Cynthia said, sitting down beside him timidly. 

‘I have been in the house of death, my dear; that is always 
trying to weak humanity. And I have walked a long way in the 
sun.’ 

Naomi sat by the window darning Jim’s stockings. Aunt 
Judith washed her tea-things, and then retired to the drapery 
department. Joshua leant back in his chair, with closed eyes. 
Cynthia took up a book; it was Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost,’ one of 
the few imaginative works of which Mr. Haggard did not dis- 
approve. 

They sat thus for some time, in a silence only broken by the 
lowing of distant cattle and the gentle lapping of summer waves 
upon the pebbly beach. Then Jim looked in at the door and 
called Cynthia. She rose quickly and went out to him, and Naomi 
was alone with her father. 

This was the opportunity she had been waiting for. After 
treading Oswald’s letter she had come to a desperate resolve. These 
lofty natures have a touch of hardness in their composition some- 
times; a sense of immunity from sin and weakness makes them 
stony-hearted judges of erring humanity. Oswald’s wrongdoing 
had awakened that latent element of hardness in Naomi’s nature. 
She thought she was only doing her duty in taking desperate 
measures. Or was it jealousy which put on a mask and called 
itself justice? She took the letter out of her pocket, and looked 
at her father. He was not asleep, only resting with closed eyes. 

‘Father,’ said Naomi, in a low voice, ‘ here is a letter which 
has come to me by accident, and which I think you ought to see. 
It is from Oswald to your wife.’ 
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She put the letter into his hand and left him; she dared not 
await the issue of her act. 


Cuarter X XV. 


‘ FAREWELL, CONTENT.’ 


Josuua read the letter slowly, every word going to his heart 
like the thrust of a knife. He had been told that a man had 
addressed a confession of guilty love to his wife, and the know- 
ledge that this thing had been had preyed upon him like a cor- 
roding poison. But, even in all he had suffered since Judith’s 
revelation, he had never realised the greatness of the wrong as he 
did now with the betrayer’s letter in his hand, the audacious con- 
fession deliberately set down in black and white. 

‘He dared to write this!’ he muttered. ‘He dared—to my 
wife ! Oh,God! how low she must have fallen in his esteem before 
he wrote this letter.’ 

Here was the cruellest sting. Could Oswald have penned this 
passionate appeal had he not been sure of a hearing? Did not 
this letter imply that he knew himself beloved? Ay, there were 
the abhorrent words burning the paper: ‘ Our mutual love, which 
is our mutual sorrow!’ This villain made very sure that he was 
loved. Must he not have been so assured before he dared to ask 
an honest woman to grant him a secret meeting ? 

Joshua Haggard sat with the letter in his hand, and a look in 
those dark eyes of his—a lurid fire under black, lowering brows— 
which would have struck terror to the hearts of his admiring flock 
could. they have seen their shepherd in his lonely agony. What 
was he to do—how find revenge great enough for this gigantic 
wrong? Revenge was not the thought in his mind ; retribution, 
justice, rather, was what he demanded. He felt himself like 
Orestes, privileged, nay appointed, to slay. The furies might come 
afterwards, but in this present hour it seemed to him that he 
might claim this man’s blood. 

That gentlemanlike institution, the duel, was in full force in 
Joshua’s day. Had he been a man of the world, nothing would 
have been clearer or more easy than his course. But for the 
shepherd of souls, the preacher of peace, to take up the sword! 
Would it not be the renunciation of those principles for which he 
had lived? How often from his pulpit had he anathematised the 
slayer of his brother, hurled his thunders against that corrupt 
society in which murder could be deemed honourable ! 

He sat with the letter in his hand, and all was dark before him. 
Could he ever trust his wife again ?—believe in her purity, cherish 
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with a fond and almost fatherly pride that sweet and girlish inno- 
cence, that utter ignorance of evil, the freshness and beauty of 
life’s morning, which had first won his love? Never more; never 
more! His Eve had gathered the fatal fruit; the serpent had 
lifted his venomous crest from among the flowers; the glory of 
life’s paradise had faded. Never more could he love, or worship, 
or trust. Henceforth he must hold her loathly. If this letter 
had reached her, how would she have received it? Would she 
have listened to the tempter’s pleading? Would she have stolen 
in secret to meet him, to hear his poisonous vows, to pity his weak 
unmunly lamentings ? 

‘I should like to know that,’ he said to himself; ‘I should 
like to know how she would have answered this letter.’ 

And then it occurred to him that he might easily put her 
to the test. The seal had been broken, but the paper round it 
was untorn. It would be easy to re-seal the letter, making the 
second seal just a little larger than the first. And Cynthia would 
not examine the outside of the letter too closely. 

He lighted a candle and re-sealed the violated letter; then 
paused for a moment or so, wondering how he should get it 
conveyed to his wife. ‘She shall find it somewhere,’ he thought. 
‘Her guilty conscience will tell her it is from her lover. He may 
have written to her before, perhaps. God only knows the great- 
ness of her sin—God who made us, and knows the blackness of 
our unregenerate hearts. And I thought that there could be 
one exempt—one free from humanity’s universal taint. Fool, fool, 
fool !’ 

He went slowly upstairs to the bedchamber, the airy, orderly 
room, with its substantial old-fashioned furniture, and look of 
homely comfort—the room that had once been his father’s. There 
hung the old grocer’s turnip-shaped silver watch on the mahogany 
stand upon the mantelpiece, ticking with as lusty a beat as when 
its sturdy proprietor carried it in his ample drab-cloth fob. There 
were the samplers which testified to the industry and skill of Joshua’s 
mother and Joshua’s wife—the pyramidal apple-trees innocent 
of leaves—the angular figures of Adam and Eve in the garden, with 
a curly serpent standing on tip-tail between them. The evening 
sun shone into the room, and glorified the gaudy sunflowers on the 
' chintz bed furniture, and glittered on the brazen handles of Joshua’s 
escritoire. A bowl of freshly-gathered roses and carnations on the 
table perfumed all the room. Joshua knew whose busy hand had 
plucked the flowers, and the sight of them smote him with an 
aching pain. Oh, wounded heart, for which every new thought was 
a new torture! 

R2 
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The escritoire stood open, and there was ‘The Sorrows of 
Werther,’ lying where he had placed it after his long night of 
waking. There had been no need for Cynthia to hide the book 
any more. It had told its story. 

Joshua’s sombre glance lighted on the volume. ‘ Accursed book 
that taught them to sin!’ he exclaimed; ‘they might never have 
fathomed the wickedness of their own hearts but for thee.’ 

This was hard upon the innocent and noble Charlotte, the mis- 
guided but generous Werther. 

A thought full of bitterness and anger came into Joshua’s mind 
as he looked at ‘ Werther.’ He would put Oswald’s letter between 
the leaves of that detested book. She would find it there, he felt 
assured ; the book was her own love story, it talked to her of her 
lover. He could fancy her hanging over the pages—sucking 
poisonous sweetness from every line. Werther and Oswald were, 
in Joshua’s mind, one. 

He put the letter in the book, and was going slowly downstairs, 
when he stopped, with his hand upon the banisters, and pondered 
for a minute or so. 

The thought came over him that he could not pray with his 
household, or teach, or exhort them to-night. It was as if an evil 
spirit were at his shoulder forbidding him that holy and familiar 
exercise. He felt that it would have been a kind of profanation 
to lay his hand upon the Bible, that anchor of his life, which had 
never before seemed insufficient mooring for his wind-driven bark. 

‘Not to-night,’ he muttered to himself—‘ not to-night.’ 

He called over the stairs to his daughter, who had just come in 
from the garden. 

‘Tell your aunt to read a chapter and a psalm, Naomi,’ he said; 
‘I am too ill to come downstairs again to-night.’ 

Naomi hurried to him, full of apprehension. 

‘ Dearest father, what is the matter ? Can Ido anything? can I 
get you anything ?’ 

Conscience smote her. Why had she afflicted him by the sight 
of that wicked letter? It would have been better to have taken 
it to Cynthia and spoken words of Christian reproof and warning. 
Why had she made him, her dearest upon earth, to suffer ? 

‘No, my dear, you can do nothing. It is the mind that is ill 
at ease, not the body. My soul is too dark to hold communion 
with her God. The blow has been heavy.’ 

‘ Dear father, it was so wicked of me to show you the letter— 
an evil, revengeful act. And, after all, the sin may not be so deep 
as it seems to us. They are but children—weak, foolish, easily led 
astray. Let us pity and forgive them.’ 
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‘I may come—some day when I am old and doting—to pity 
her. I can never forgive him.’ He put his daughter aside, went 
into his bedroom, and shut the door. Naomi dared not follow him. 
She went slowly downstairs, greatly troubled. 

It is one thing to launch the thunderbolt, and another to survey 
the ruin the bolt has made. 


Joshua Haggard turned his face to the wall and gave himself 
up to darkest thoughts. He rose soon after daybreak, and his first 
look was directed to ‘ Werther.’ The letter was gone. Yes; there 
was nothing now between the pages but a few faded rose-leaves, 
and withered fern tendrils, which marked a favourite passage here 
and there. 

He looked from the book to his wife, lying with her face turned 
from the light, and one round white arm, dimpled like a young 
child’s, thrown above her head. Was she sleeping placidly with 
that guilty secret in her breast, or only pretending to sleep? He 
could not tell. 

‘ She is all dissimulation,’ he thought, ‘ fairest seeming, sweetest 
show—bitter as ashes within !’ 


Carter XXVI. 


‘WE TWO STOOD THERE WITH NEVER A THIRD.’ 


In the sultry August afternoon—earth glorious in the full 
power of the sunshine— Oswald Pentreath went up to Mat- 
cherly Common. It was a long walk and a hot one, but in this 
land of beauty there were many welcome spots of shade—cool lanes 
shadowed by tangled greenery, natural arcades of oak and haw- 
thorn, wild apple and elderberry, from which he could look out 
on the glittering sea, almost intolerable in its sunlit splendour. 
There was the wood to cross ; a deep and cool retreat, where inter- 
woven boughs made summer days seem a perpetual even-song. Only 
here and there stole a shaft of vivid light through the beechen 
branches; while here and there the ruddy fur of a squirrel flashed 
like a flying gleam of colour through the gloom. 

Oswald walked slowly, his hands clasped behind his back, giving 
himself up to the soft influence of the scene and hour, and think- 
ing of Cynthia. 

Would she grant his prayer? Would she meet him? Love 
and hope said yes—and the thought of the meeting was rapture, 
though despair lay beyond it. He was to die to-night—or at least 
all of him that made life worth having—but he was to be happy 
first ; happy for the briefest flash of time in which he could hold 
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her in his arms and press one kiss upon her innocent brow, and 
bless her and leave her. 

The thought that his letter might reach the wrong hands had 
not occurred to him. He had seen Cynthia sitting in the wil- 
derness, and had thrown his letter almost at her feet ; Jim’s approach 
had made him retreat rather suddenly, but it had never struck 
him that Cynthia might not see the letter and that Jim might. 

The common was on high ground rising above the wood—a 
broad tract of undulating land clothed with furze, and with a pool 
of water here and there, just like that stretch of heath, far away, 
where Joshua Haggard had found his second wife. The mines, whose 
deserted shafts disfigured this billowy expanse of golden bloom, 
had not been worked since Watt first applied steam to mining. 

' They had yielded well enough in their day, had made some men rich 
and ruined others; and there stood the ruined engine-houses with 
their tall chimneys, wide apart across the common, like sentinel 
towers on the coast of a golden sea. : 

Cynthia wasthere. Oswald found her sitting on a yellow bank 
at the base of the abandoned shaft, sitting with a book open in her 
lap trying to read. She started up, as he came towards her, with 
a frightened look, as if his coming had been a surprise to her, and 
stood before him very pale and with clasped hands. 

‘Dearest, best, how shall I thank you?’ he cried, tal:ing her 
hands and kissing them in a rapture of gratitude. 

‘Do not thank me at all, Oswald—indeed I am afraid I have 
done very wrong in coming; you ought not to have asked me, you 
ought never to have come back to Combhollow, unless it was in 
your heart to be true to Naomi. Oh, Oswald, why can you not 
love her as she deserves to be loved, as you did once love her? 
She is so good, so noble, like my dear husband in all high 
thoughts. Why cannot your heart come back to her? Why 
should we all be miserable because you are inconstant ?’ 

The poor little soul had come here to say this. She had come 
with a clear and honest purpose in her mind—come to bring the 
wanderer back to the path of duty. 

‘Can a man help his fate ?’ said Oswald, gloomily. ‘It is my 
fate to love you. I shall love you till I die. But don’t be 
frightened, Cynthia ; I will be the cause of misery to none of you. 
I am going to America, my mind is quite made up on that point.’ 

‘And you will break Naomi’s heart. If you could see the 
change in her since you left us you could not help being sorry.’ 

‘Iam sorry. My soul is sick with its burden of sorrow. But 
my heart cannot go back to Naomi. It never was hers. I never 
knew what love meant till I loved you. I made the fatal error of 
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mistaking affection for love. I am sorry for her; sorry that I 
have wronged so noble a creature; sorry for the loss of that peace- 
ful life which I once thought to share with her. But I cannot go 
back. You might as well ask me to be a child again. The star 
of my manhood shone upon me when I saw you.’ 

‘I wish I were wiser, said Cynthia, sadly; ‘I wish I could 
speak as I feel I ought to speak; I might convince you then, 
perhaps.’ 

‘Not if you had the eloquence of Brougham and the wisdom of 
Bacon. Naomi and I are parted for ever, dearest, and at her own 
desire. It is best that it should be so. Providence has been good 
to me in loosening a bond that would have made two lives miser- 
able.’ 

And then he said no more about Naomi, but began to talk of 
himself, and love, and fate, and parting, and despair. Foolish 
words that have been said so often, empty breath for the most 
part, bearing no result upon this earth save idle sorrow and 
wasted tears, yet which mean so much for the speaker and the 
one who listens. Cynthia had come there to hear no such pas- 
sionate complaints and protestations. She had come, intent upon 
delivering her pious lecture—talking to him of grace and redemp- 
tion, and the sacred stream which washes away all sin—and 
winning him back to duty and Naomi. Yet she lingered and 
heard him. It was the last time; they were parting for ever. 
Who should blame them for this one half-hour, which would stand 
hereafter like a chasm in the life of each, parting youth and passion 
from sober age and duty? It could matter to no one that they 
had met thus and thus parted. 

‘You will try to lead a good life ?’ pleaded Cynthia, when 
Oswald had told his pitiful story—told how he had honestl 
striven to forget her, and had failed ; * you will cling to the cross ? 
Oh, let me think when you are far away, across that wide cruel 
sea, that your soul is safe, that you are one of the elect—that I 
shall meet you where the seas are jasper, and the glory of the 
Lamb lights the shining streets. You will try to be good, 
Oswald? Promise me that!’ 

‘I would wear raiment of camel’s-hair and a hempen girdle 
for thy sake, dearest.’ 

‘You will go to chapel—church is so cold and dull. It has no 
awakening power, it does not call the lost home. You will seek 
out some stirring preacher, like Joshua, and let him lead you to the 
sheltering rock, and you will drink the living water and be saved.’ 

Oswald looked down at the fair young face, lifted to his with 
such utter earnestness; not one thought of earth in the pleading 
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soul—only thorough and implicit belief in something higher and 
better than earth, a prize to be struggled for and won. In the 
Greek race called the lampadrome, in which the runners carried 
lighted lamps in their hands, they were the winners who reached the 
goal with their lamps still burning. So in the Christian race, the 
light once quenched, there is but little hope for the runner. It 
might be safely said of Cynthia, as she looked up at her lover with 
truthful innocent eyes, charging him to be thoughtful for eternity, 
that her lamp still burned with purest light. 

Oswald looked down at her through a mist of tears. 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘for your sake I will try to goto heaven. I 
have been careless of these things. I meant to let Naomi make 
me a Christian, but she was to have had all the trouble. But for 
your sake, to meet you hereafter in a fairer world, to see this dear 
face again shining amidst the angel faces, I will struggle, I will 
strive to make my life worthier and better ! 

‘God bless and comfort you, and establish you in well-doing,’ 
said Cynthia; ‘and now good-bye. I must not stay a moment 
longer. I have been too long already.’ 

She looked at her watch. Four o’clock, and she had three 
miles to walk before five. There would be much astonishment 
and questioning if she was not punctual in her appearance at the 
tea-table. 

‘You will let me walk through the wood with you?’ 

‘No; what would be the use? I have said all I had to say. 
It would only make us more unhappy.’ 

‘It would give us one more hour together,’ said Oswald—‘ an 
hour in paradise.’ 

‘ The Christian’s paradise is to be reached by thornier paths 
than those through Matcherly Wood,’ answered Cynthia, with a 
reproving air. ‘Good-bye, Oswald.’ 

Her earnestness dominated him, weak and childish as she 
looked, with the fair hair clustering in tiny baby curls under the 
shady cottage bonnet. Very soft and gentle, but very firm at the 
same time she seemed, in her simple stratghtforwardness of pur- 
pose; and Oswald obeyed her. 

‘Since it must be so, then, good-bye,’ he said, gloomily. ‘I 
promised that I would be content with a brief farewell, such as 
condemned criminals have. You have given me a little sermon 
into the bargain. I ought to be more than satisfied. Farewell, 
my best beloved ; the seas will roll between us soon, and there will 
be nothing left for me but the picture and memory of to-day— 
nothing but the dreams that haunt my pillow—the sweet unreal 
presence of her I love,’ 
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He took her to his breast; she having no more force to resist 
those circling arms than a lily to recoil from the hand that 
gathers it; took her gently and solemuly to his heart, and pressed 
his lips on the white forehead. It was a long and fervent kiss ; 
but if there was passion in it, that passion was no low or sensual 
feeling, only the passion of a great love and a deep despair. 

‘Bless you, my darling!’ he cried. ‘God bless you, and guard 
you, and make all days and paths pleasant and peaceful for you, 
when I am far away.’ 

And so they parted—for ever. Unhappily, there was one who 
saw the lingering meeting, the fond embrace, the fervent kiss, but 
could not hear the words that went with them. 


Cuapter XXVII. 


‘IT IS A BASILISK UNTO MINE EYE.’ 


TRANQUIL and monotonous days hung like a cloud upon the 
little household of Combhollow. The daily round of labour—of 
eating and drinking in a spare and Spartan fashion—of praying 
and preaching, went on with pitiless regularity ; but of household 
joys there were none, of family love but little. A gloomy change 
had come over Joshua Haggard. He was still the enthusiastic 
apostle of Primitive Methodism—a man ready to go out and 
preach the gospel in wild and barbarous places, to be the bearer 
of glad tidings to those who despised and rejected such messengers, 
to be hooted by a brutal rabble, if need were, and driven from 
village to village at peril of his life, and to escape from his 
persecutors by the skin of his teeth, as John Wesley did, more 
than once, in his long and difficult career. He was ready to 
endure all things. Day by day his discourses grew more fervid, 
but alas! more darkly fraught with a message which was not glad 
tidings—the message of an offended and an avenging God. Christ, 
the Saviour, was almost excluded from the preacher’s exhortations. 
When he talked of man’s Redeemer it was as of one who turned 
His face from a sinful world, in which there were very few to be 
saved. If he had lived in that awful time before the Deluge, 
when all the earth was peopled with reprobates, he could hardly 
have been more despairing of humanity’s ultimate destiny. 

His flock were in no wise offended by this gloomy view of their 
spiritual condition, although it implied so mean an opinion of 
their personal merits and conduct. The more vehemently 
threatening Joshua Haggard’s sermons became, the more eagerly 
the sinners crowded to hear him. It was as if they liked to hear 
themselves upbraided and denounced. Perhaps everybody saw the 
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soul—only thorough and implicit belief in something higher and 
better than earth, a prize to be struggled for and won. In the 
Greek race called the lampadrome, in which the runners carried 
lighted lamps in their hands, they were the winners who reached the 
goal with their lamps still burning. So in the Christian race, the 
light once quenched, there is but little hope for the runner. It 
might be safely said of Cynthia, as she looked up at her lover with 
truthful innocent eyes, charging him to be thoughtful for eternity, 
that her lamp still burned with purest light. 

Oswald looked down at her through a mist of tears. 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘for your sake I will try to goto heaven. I 
have been careless of these things. I meant to let Naomi make 
me a Christian, but she was to have had all the trouble. But for 
your sake, to meet you hereafter in a fairer world, to see this dear 
face again shining amidst the angel faces, I will struggle, I will 
strive to make my life worthier and better ! 

‘God bless and comfort you, and establish you in well-doing,’ 
said Cynthia; ‘and now good-bye. I must not stay a moment 
longer. I have been too long already.’ 

She looked at her watch. Four o’clock, and she had three 
miles to walk before five. There would be much astonishment 
and questioning if she was not punctual in her appearance at the 
tea-table. 

‘You will let me walk through the wood with you ?’ 

‘No; what would be the use? I have said all I had to say. 
It would only make us more unhappy.’ 

‘It would give us one more hour together,’ said Osv2id—‘ an 
hour in paradise.’ 

‘ The Christian’s paradise is to be reached by thornier paths 
than those through Matcherly Wood,’ answered Cynthia, with a 
reproving air. ‘Good-bye, Oswald.’ 

Her earnestness dominated him, weak and childish as she 
looked, with the fair hair clustering in tiny baby curls under the 
shady cottage bonnet. Very soft and gentle, but very firm at the 
same time she seemed, in her simple strarghtforwardness of pur- 
pose; and Oswald obeyed her. 

‘Since it must be so, then, good-bye,’ he said, gloomily. ‘I 
promised that I would be content with a brief farewell, such as 
condemned criminals have. You have given me a little sermon 
into the bargain. I ought to be more than satisfied. Farewell, 
my best beloved ; the seas will roll between us soon, and there will 
be nothing left for me but the picture and memory of to-day— 
nothing but the dreams that haunt my pillow—the sweet unreal 
presence of her I love,’ 
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He took her to his breast; she having no more force to resist 
those circling arms than a lily to recoil from the hand that 
gathers it; took her gently and solemuly to his heart, and pressed 
his lips on the white forehead. It was a long and fervent kiss ; 
but if there was passion in it, that passion was no low or sensual 
feeling, only the passion of a great love and a deep despair. 

‘Bless you, my darling!’ he cried. ‘God bless you, and guard 
you, and make all days and paths pleasant and peaceful for you, 
when I am far away.’ 

And so they parted—for ever. Unhappily, there was one who 
saw the lingering meeting, the fond embrace, the fervent kiss, but 
could not hear the words that went with them. 


Cuarter XXVII. 


‘IT IS A BASILISK UNTO MINE EYE.’ 


TRANQUIL and monotonous days hung like a cloud upon the 
little household of Combhollow. The daily round of labour—of 
eating and drinking in a spare and Spartan fashion—of praying 
and preaching, went on with pitiless regularity ; but of household 
joys there were none, of family love but little. A gloomy change 
had come over Joshua Haggard. He was still the enthusiastic 
apostle of Primitive Methodism—a man ready to go out and 
preach the gospel in wild and barbarous places, to be the bearer 
of glad tidings to those who despised and rejected such messengers, 
to be hooted by a brutal rabble, if need were, and driven from 
village to village at peril of his life, and to escape from his 
persecutors by the skin of his teeth, as John Wesley did, more 
than once, in his long and difficult career. He was ready to 
endure all things. Day by day his discourses grew more fervid, 
but alas! more darkly fraught with a message which was not glad 
tidings—the message of an offended and an avenging God. Christ, 
the Saviour, was almost excluded from the preacher’s exhortations. 
When he talked of man’s Redeemer it was as of one who turned 
His face from a sinful world, in which there were very few to be 
saved. If he had lived in that awful time before the Deluge, 
when all the earth was peopled with reprobates, he could hardly 
have been more despairing of humanity’s ultimate destiny. 

His flock were in no wise offended by this gloomy view of their 
spiritual condition, although it implied so mean an opinion of 
their personal merits and conduct. The more vehemently 
threatening Joshua Haggard’s sermons became, the more eagerly 
the sinners crowded to hear him. It was as if they liked to hear 
themselves upbraided and denounced. Perhaps everybody saw the 
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barbed shaft fly straight to the gold of a neighbour’s heart, and 
did not feel it rankling in his own. When Joshua talked of the 
frivolity and extravagance of an unregenerate race, Mrs. Pinter 
thought of Mrs. Mivers’s last new bonnet, which was clearly a 
superfluous and culpable outlay; such bonnet not being due to 
Mrs. Mivers, from an economic point of view, until Advent Sunday, 
whereas the lady had flaunted it before the disapproving eyes of 
the flock early in October. If Joshua denounced sensuality and 
the vile indulgence of earthly desires, Mrs. Pentelow’s thoughts 
flew at once to the Polwhele family, who were known to have hot 
suppers—squab pies, and other savoury meats—every night in the 
week. You could see the grease oozing out of their complexions 
on warm Sunday afternoons, as if digestion as well as respiration 
were a function of the skin. 

From the day when he gave up humanity for lost, and plainly 
told them so, Joshua’s popularity increased in a marked degree. 
The darker his doctrine grew, the better his congregation liked to 
hear him. It was not milk for babes which they wanted, but 
strong meat for men of iron thews and sinews, and women with 
vigorous constitutions and masculine strength of mind. They 
liked to hear that the Devil was among them, at their shoulders, 
prompting them to evil, fighting forthe mastery of their souls. 

‘I can see him, I can feel his presence,’ cried Joshua, in a 
passion of despairing ecstasy. ‘He is among us; his sulphurous 
breath .burns me with a foretaste of eternal fire ; his whisper hisses 
in my ear as the serpent’s hiss stole into the ear of Eve. He will 
not loose his hold. He is fighting for the possession of my soul ; 
he is striving to drag me down into the pit. What shall I do to 
be saved? How shall I win the fight against so omnipotent an 
adversary—omnipotent to destroy—omnipotent to enthral and 
enchain souls? He wants to people hell, my brethren. He is not 
content with his victory over willing sinners; the profligates and 
harlots are too pitiful a prey for him! He wants to have the 
virtuous man in his net. He would have liked to get John 
Wesley, or George Whitefield, or William Law. He tried for 
them as he is trying for us. He is a fallen angel himself, and it 
pleases him to entrap men of high estate—to take the Christian 
in his toils—to make the white scarlet, and the wool like unto 
blood.’ 

Naomi heard and shuddered. Was this her father who had 
preached infinite faith in God’s mercy, in Christ’s redeeming 
grace? He talked now as if mankind were abandoned as a prey to 
the Evil One, with no guardian and champion to protect and save ; 

noall-merciful Judge to adjust the balance; as if human ity, forgotten 
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by God, were left to struggle single-handed against the devices of 
the Great Enemy. Of our ever-interceding Redeemer, of guardian 
angels, and ministering spirits, and saints who had fought and 
conquered, Joshua now rarely spoke. He described a world given 
over to the Prince of Darkness. 

Nor was this the only change which Naomi beheld with re- 
morseful grief, believing herself in somewise to blame for this 
gloomy transformation. In his home as well as in his pulpit the 
minister was a new man. It was not in his nature to become a 
domestic tyrant. He interfered with no one’s liberty or comfort ; 
but he sat in his domestic circle tike a statue; he banished all 
cheerfulness by his silent presence, he breathed an atmosphere of 
gloom. 

Even Judith regretted this alteration in her brother’s temper, 
though she had been apt in happier days to think him far too easy 
and indulgent a father. She, like Naomi, had her moments of 
remorse, thinking the change her work. Better perhaps if she 
had held her tongue about that foolish young man, and let time and 
Providence cure him of his folly. Naomi’s marriage would have 
been a feather in the family cap; and although Miss Haggard had 
been disposed to begrudge her niece this exaltation, it was a trial 
to receive the condolences of friends whose affected sympathy thinly 
disguised their inward satisfaction. Yes, taking all things into 
consideration, Judith was sorry she had not held her peace. She 
had acted for the best, of course. When had she ever done 
otherwise? But the worst had come of it instead of the best. 

Cynthia bore her cross and made no murmur, and had neither 
kindness nor pity from any one except James Haggard, who thought 
it a hard thing that his pretty young stepmother should lead so 
dreary a life. She had not even the business and the delightful 
consciousness of increasing profits to console her; nor the power 
to restore exhausted nature with a surreptitious handful of figs 
or pudding-raisins when the dinner had been more than usually 
Spartan. James was sorry for the ‘ poor little woman,’ as he called 
her, and was kind to her always, for which grace she rewarded 
him with heartfelt affection. 

But her husband—the teacher, master, and friend, whom she 
had loved so dearly, reverenced so deeply, and to whom, even 
when weak enough to pity and return Oswald’s romantic passion, 
she had always rendered homage and affection—had withdrawn 
his favour from her; he loved her no longer; he was doubtless 
sorry that he had linked himself to so weak and useless a 
creature. 

‘What am I in his life?’ she asked herself, in deepest de- 
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spondency. ‘I cannot even keep his house for him; others do 
that. I sit by his fireside a useless intruder. He will not let me 
share in his higher life ; if I ask him about the books he reads, or 
talk to him about our religion, I can see a cold and disdainful 
sneer upon his lip. Sometimes I think that he is getting to 
hate me.’ 

This thought was poison. Cynthia searched her life to see in 
what article of it she had offended her husband, and could discover 
no cause for his anger. That she had erred in letting Oswald love 
her, in letting her heart go out to him, she knew, and had re- 
pented of her sin with many tears ; and, having bidden the sinner 
an eternal farewell, deemed that error a thing of the past, repented 
of, and in somewise atoned. She did not believe that jealousy was 
the cause of her husband’s estrangement. Jealousy was allied to 
love, and her great fear was that Joshua hated her. She did not 
know that there is a kind of jealousy, and that which has its root 
in the deepest love, which puts on the garb of hate, and has not 
seldom culminated in murder—such jealousy as made Othello 
strike Desdemona before the Venetian emissaries, the passion of 
strong natures. 

She endured her husband’s unkindness with a sweet submis- 
sion which might have softened a sterner temper than Joshua’s, 
and would assuredly have melted him but for the corroding 
influence of a sleepless jealousy—jealousy of the past—jealousy 
of a ghost—for the departed Oswald was nothing more than a 
shade. 

Joshua had said no word to his daughter about Oswald’s letter. 
All through that day on which Cynthia went to Matcherly Com- 
mon, Naomi had been full of anxiety and fear. How would her 
father act? Would his anger against Oswald take any violent 
shape? That was assuredly a contingency to be dreaded, an evil 
she had not foreseen when she gave Joshua the letter. But pas- 
sion is fatally blind. The harm being done, she could see the 
possible danger plainly enough. 

All through the long summer day she was restless and watch- 
ful, fearing she knew not what, or, rather, not daring to tell her- 
self what she feared. The morning went by very quietly : Cynthia 
sitting in the parlour, sewing ; Naomi busy about her usual house- 
hold labours. She went in and out of the parlour a good many 
times, and always found Cynthia in the same attitude, working 
assiduously at that fine stitching which would have tried older 
eyes. 

Had Joshua spoken to his wife about the letter ? 

Yes, Naomi thought he had. There was one bright spot of 
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colour on Cynthia’s pale cheek that told of agitation studiously 
suppressed. Once when Naomi spoke to her she answered ab- 
sently, She must know something about the letter, Naomi 
thought. 

After dinner, Cynthia went up to her bed-room, and came 
down again five minutes afterwards with her bonnet on. It was 
a busy afternoon in the shop. Aunt Judith and Jim had returned 
to their duties, and Joshua had gone out. There was only Naomi 
in the parlour, when Cynthia came down ready for her walk. 

‘I am going for a long walk, Naomi,’ she said. ‘I shall be 
home by tea-time.’ 

There was no fear of Naomi offering to accompany her step- 
mother. They had not walked together since Oswald Pentreath’s 
departure. Day by day the gulf had been widening. 

This walk of Cynthia’s set Naomi wondering. Could she be 
gone to meet Oswald? That seemed of all things most unlikely. 
Joshua had the letter ; it was Joshua who would keep the appoint- 
ment. And then, oh God ! who would tell what might be the issue of 
the meeting ! 

Naomi went about the house and the garden like a wandering 
spirit for the next hour, and then it seemed to her that this 
suspense was beyond endurance; she must follow her father to the 
old shaft—she made very sure that he had gone there—she must 
be on the spot or near it, whatever harm was to come. Oh, why 
had she given him that shameful letter? Blind and wicked rage 
which prompted so wild an act! 

‘Did I want to make my father’s life miserable, or to bring 
evil upon Oswald?’ she cried. ‘ Yes, I was wicked enough for 
anything yesterday; I was mad with anger and jealousy.’ She put 
on her bonnet, and went out, unseen even by Sally, who was 
washing in the cool brick-floored back kitchen. The sun was blazing 
upon the neat little town. The white houses were of a dazzling 
brightness, the sweet-williams and red roses shone like spots of 
fire, the ruddy glow of the forge looked pale against the sun- 
glory. Naomi took no heed of the heat; she walked rapidly to the 
end of the lane that led to Matcherly and then ran along the 
shaded narrow way till she came to the edge of the wood. Here 
she paused for a little, breathless and exhausted. They would be 
coming homewards by this time, she thought. Cynthia and Oswald, 
and he who had gone perhaps to watch their meeting—or to disturb . 
it. She might come face to face with her false lover. Her heart 
beat wildly at the thought. 

There was one central path through the wood, a clearly defined 
cattle track, which, she felt assured, would be taken by any one 
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going in the direction of the old shaft. It was easy to skirt this 
broad grassy track by a narrow footway that wound through the 
underwood, and among the smooth silvery beech boles and the 
rugged greenish grey oak trunks. The path ran like a thread 
through the bracken. By this narrow way Naomi went swiftly, 
till she came tothe rising ground that sloped upwards to 
Matcherly Common. Here she chose her post of espial behind a 
sturdy old oak, bearded with grey lichen, and half strangled with 
ivy—a Methuselah of trees, from which time had lopped limb after 
limb, but which still held numerous arms aloft, like a woodland 
Briareus, and seemed to threaten or denounce surrounding 
Nature. So one might fancy some prophetic Druid transformed 
into a tree, dumbly prophesying evil to come upon the earth. 

Sheltered by this broad trunk, which stood waist high in 
hawthorn and bracken, Naomi waited to see her father and Oswald 
pass by and to be assured that all was well withthem. They would 
hardly fail to return by the cattle track; it was the only direct 
path to Combhollow, and on either side the underwood was too 
thick and wild for the perambulation of anything but the furred 
and feathered inhabitants of the forest. 

She waited for what seemed a long and weary time; then, a 
little after four o’clock, she saw Cynthia go by, walking slowly. 
She was very pale, and the white wan cheeks bore the trace of 
tears: but she had a resigned look, as of one whose soul is not lost 
to peace. 

‘She has been to meet him,’ thought Naomi. ‘And yet she 
does not look like a shameless sinner.’ Then Naomi began to 
pray that Joshua might not have seen that clandestine unholy 
meeting—that he might have been spared the temptation to any 
evil act. 

The time she had to wait for her father’s coming hung heavily, 
so great had become that burden of nameless dread. Yet it was 
but half an hour after Cynthia had gone by that her husband came 
slowly along the forest glade, and passed within a yard of the tree 
behind which his daughter was watching. 

She rose as he approached, and stood leaning against the bulky 
old trunk, gazing at her father’s face as she had never looked 
before at anything under God’s heaven. Never had any other 
spectacle so thrilled, so frozen her being, as this one view of a 
familiar countenance. To have looked in the face of the dead 
would have been less awful. 

White to the lips, and with big drops of sweat upon brow and 
cheek, the mouth rigid, the dark: eyes almost hidden under the 
lowering brows—Joshua, the Christian preacher, the man sure of 
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election and grace, passed under the flickering lights and shadows ; 
like some horrible vision of sin and vengeance, passed, and 
was gone. Naomi leaned against the tree, her hands clasped, her 
eyes gazing at the empty air, the shaft of afternoon sunlight upon 
which a million atoms, each a life, danced and sparkled; yet still 
seeing that blanched and awful face—the face of a man who had 
come straight from some hideous death-scene ; the face of a man 
burdened with the secret of a crime. 

‘Oh, God!’ cried Naomi, with an overmastering despair, 
‘why didst thou create us, predestined sinners, judged, doomed 
before we were born! The best of us, the most earnest, the truest, 
the noblest, given over a prey to the Evil One! My father, even 
my father, lowest, blackest of sinners!’ 

She stood in the same attitude, supported by the mossy trunk; 
stood as in a trance, and saw the sunlight dip lower behind the 
black branches and change from gold to rose, from rose to crimson, 
from deepest red to tenderest purple. She watched these changes 
in a kind of semi-consciousness and a strange feeling of uncertainty 
as to her own identity; this Naomi Haggard leaning against a tree 
seeming to her—the actual entity—to bea forlorn and stricken 
creature sorely to be pitied. She pitied herself and was sorry for 
herself with a half-scornful compassion. And so she waited, in a 
dreamy watchfulness, till nature gave way and she sank, worn out, 
into a heap at the foot of the tree. 

Here, faint and exhausted but not unconscious, she still 
watched, till thick night came down upon the wood, and she heard 
the owls hooting and saw the rabbits running within a few feet of 
her resting-place. Only when the darkness closed round her did 
she rise and go home, too familiar with the wood to lose her way 
even in the deep shadow of a woodland night-scene. She went 
homeward slowly, caring little who might question or wonder at 
her absence. 

And in all the time of her watch she had not seen Oswald 
Pentreath go by. 


(To be continued.) 
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An YJnvocation. 


I. 
Sray with me, Poesy! playmate of childhood ! 
Friend of my manhood! delight of my youth! 
Roamer with me over valley and wild wood, 
Searching for loveliness, groping for Truth ! 
Stay with me, dwell with me, spirit of Poesy ; 
Dark were the world if thy bloom should depart ; 
Glory would cease in the sunlight and starlight, 
Freshness and courage would fade from my heart. 


Il. 

Stay with me, comfort me, now more than ever, 

When years stealing over me lead me to doubt 
If men, ay! and women, are all we believed them 

When we two first wandered the green earth about ! 
Stay with me, strengthen me, soother, adorner, 

Lest knowledge, not wisdom, should cumber my brain 
And tempt me to sit in the chair of the scorner, 

And say, with sad Solomon, all things are vain ! 


Ill. 

Stay with me, lend me thy magical mirror, 

Show me the darkness extinguished in light ; 
Show me to-day’s little triumph of Error, 

Foiled by to-morrow’s great triumph of Right ! 
Stay with me—nourish me—robe all creation 

In colours celestial of amber and blue; 
Magnify littleness—glorify commonness— 

- Pull down the false, and establish the true! 


IV. 


Stay with me, Poesy! Let me not stagnate ! 
Despairing with fools, or believing with knaves, 
That men must be either the one or the other, 
Victors or victims—oppressors or slaves ! 
Stay with me, cling to me, while there is life in me! 
Lead me, assist me, direct and control ! 
Be in the shade what thou wert in the sunshine, 
Source of true happiness—light of my soul ! 
CHARLES MACKAY. 
June, 1876, 











